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THE PROVERBS AND COMMON SAYINGS OF THE CHINESE. 
By Rey. Artuur H. Situ. 
(Continued from page 419.) 
| eee proverbs of this class contain direct quotations. 

‘Su Ch'in is Su Ch'in still—the clothes are changed, but not 
the man’ (# 3 35 2 de BT KEK RM A.,). A celebrated 
statesman of the Contending Kingdoms. While struggling as a poor 
scholar, his mother, his brother, and his wife all treated him with 
contempt. When subsequently he became a Councillor of the Six 
States, and returned to his home with all the seals of office dangling 
from his girdle, his whole family repented their former behavior, and 
were greatly at a loss how to atone for it. On that memorable oc- 
casion, he is supposed to have uttered this saying, and the one quoted 
by Mr. Scarborough, No. 2630, ‘When one is poor his parents dis- 
own him; when he is rich, relations revere him.’ See also Mayers’ 
Manual, No. 626. 

‘The ministers of every dynasty will be like the Emperors of that 
dynasty’ (— i] KF — ij &.). This saying is attributed to Kan Lo 
(‘tH 2), the precocious boy-minister of Chinese history (B.c. 260), who 
at the age of twelve years was entrusted by a King of one of the 
Contending States, with an important message to another sovereign. 
To his master’s natural apprehension lest Aen Lo should after all fail, 
he is said to have made this reply, signifying that if the Emperor is a 
man of preeminent ability, his purposes will be accomplished, even 
with ministers of no extraordinary talent. He calls whom he pleases, 
and those whom he calls must please him. In the present dynasty, a 
descendant of the famous Ch'in Muci (Zs #J), (see Mayers’ Manual, 
No. 783), whose name has been covered with obloquy because he 
counselled peace with the northern barbarians, became Senior Wrangler 
(3k JU). The Emperor said to him: “ Your ancestor in the Sung 
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dynasty was a traitor; see that you do not resemble him.” The dis- 
tinguished scholar aptly cited in reply, the words of Kan Lo: ‘ Each 
dynasty has ministers who are like its Emperor,’ q.d. my ancestor may 
have been in fault—but then the Sung Emperor was a different person 
from the present occupant of the throne. Mr. Scarborough (No. 2090) 
quotes this saying without explanation, and effectually eliminates all 
its meaning, by the translation: “Each dynasty has its Sons of Heaven 
and its ministers.” 

‘The insect can fly but ten paces, but let him attach himself to 
the tail of a noble steed, and he may go a thousand miles’ (Mf Fe A 
33 + 7G. Pt Se AE A HB.). This saying is credited to Chao Kutang 
Yin (#i E Jil), the founder of the Sung dynasty, who is a conspicuous 
character in Chinese history, and who has given his name to the Chao 
Wang (4 =E), River in northern Shantung. The expression is used 
in self-depreciation, and has become a synonym for sycophaney—to 
attach oneself to a great man’s train. 

‘Shall I suffer another man to sleep under my bed?’ (EA 4 2% FP, 
Ee A fy A Bt a .). This is another utterance of the first Emperor 
of the Sung dynasty. The words are said to have been quoted by the 
Emperor Tuo Kuang, in conversation with one of his ministers in 
regard to the demands of the British government, at the time of the 
war of 1842. 

‘Chu Mai Ch‘en divorcing his wife—spilt water hard to gather 
up’ (A BE ff BE, 83 7k HEA.). This was a scholar of the Han 
dynasty, who was so poor as to be obliged by day to gather fuel for a 
living, and to study at night. His wife regarded his prospects as 
hopeless, and asked to ‘ be excused ’—in other words, to obtain a re- 
lease from her husband, that she might remarry elsewhere. In spite 
of the urgent entreaties of Chu Mai Ch*en she persisted in her request, 
and was accordingly divorced. By the time he had become Senior 
Wrangler, his wife was reduced to begging for a subsistance, and 
implored her former husband to receive her again as his wife. He 
replied by telling her to pour water upon the ground, which she did, 
when he ordered her to gather it up, adding that when she had done 
so, her prayer would be granted. Hence the expression ‘spilt water 
hard to gather,’ has become a synonym for the irreparable past. 

‘Will your Excellency kindly enter the jar?’ (##BA#Z#). A 
certain Emperor had a minister who was guilty of high crimes and 
misdemeanors.’ Instead of punishing him directly, His Majesty com- 
manded an official of less rank than the offender, to contrive in some 
way to administer a reproof. The difference in the rank of the officers, 
made this an extremely difficult undertaking, The lesser officer, how- 
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ever, called upon the minister, and related a supposititious case of an 
official who had been guilty of certain grave offences, and inquired 
what should be done to such an evil-doer. ‘The Minister, unsuspicious 
of the snare laid for him, declared that a great jar should be prepared 
full of oil, into which the culprit should be put, and then fire should 
be applied unttl he was cooked. Upon hearing this sentence, the 
crafty interrogator replied: ‘Will your Excellency please to enter that 
jar?’ The words are used, as equivalent to the answer of Nathan to 
David: “ Thou art the man!” 

‘A large granary robbed of a chestnut—a floating leaf from a 
great tree’ (Jc @ I — SE. He AW BH — HE). This refers to an incident 
in the wars of the Three Kingdoms, when Chu Ko Liang (3% ¥ 32) 
told Chou Yii (JX Hk) that two persons dismissed from the vast host at 
their command, and sent to the enemy, would be no more missed than 
a chestnut from a granary, or a leaf from a tree. 

‘Plentiful as the seeds in a cart-load of grain’ (Hi #§ =+ HZ Z .). 
This is another splinter of the stories of the Three Kingdoms. Liu 
Chang (i HE) was governor of Ssu Ch'uan (P¥ Jif) and despatched 
Chang Sung (a HA) to the Capital (# Hf) to sce the prince JZan Hsien 
Ti (js RR HH). Chang Sung was a great scholar, and a person of great 
importance. Before obtaining an audience, it was necessary to see 

sao Ts‘ao (¥§ $A) whose well known brusque manners so offended 
Chang Sung, that he contrived—more Chinese—to revile and abuse 7's‘ao 
Ts‘ao, yet in such oblique fashion, that the latter, although deeply 
exasperated, was quite at a loss for a reply. Chang Sung was a person 
of far too much importance to be secretly put out of the way, and no 
obvious method of retaliation presented itself. When Chang Sung 
took his leave, 7's‘ao T's‘ao deputed another scholar named Yang Hsiu 
(48 #2) to do the proper honors. The two fell to discussing various 
subjects, but Yang Hsiu’s scholarship, although great, was unequal to 
the demands of Chang Sung. Among other subjects, the art of war 
was introduced, and Yang Hsiu exhibited with pride a three volume 
treatise on military subjects, which had been composed by Z's‘ao Ts*ao 
himself. This work being submitted to Chang Sung, he glanced at it, 
as he rapidly turned over the leaves, and exclaimed contemptuously : 
‘Ts‘ao T's‘ao never wrote this; it was done ages ago by a mere child— 
and is of no merit whatever.’ Yang Hsiu demanding his authority 
for such a slander, he replied that in Ssw C/‘uan every little boy could 
repeat it. ‘Then,’ said Yang Hsiu, ‘do you repeat it, and I will listen.’ 
So Chang Sung—who in reality had never scen the book before in his 
life—began at the first chapter and repeated the whole three volumes 
from beginning to end without missing a single character. In China, 
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nothing could more securely establish the claims of any one to vast 
scholarship, than such a feat as this for in this country the man who 
remembers everything, is the man who knows everything.* Yang 
Hsiu was astom:hed beyond measure, and exclaimed: This book is 
indubitably the work of Tsao Ts‘ao. For you to have committed it to 
memory at a glance, is a proof of your transcendant abilities. 
many scholars can Ssu Ch'uan produce, who are like you? 
replied Chang Sung scornfully, ‘Like me ? 


Pray how 
‘Like me? 
Why persons of my abilities 
are as plentiful in Sse Ch‘uan, as the grains in a cart-load of millet! 


‘Tip us the wink, said Iron Staff Li, 
Then Ill cheat you, and you'll cheat me.’ 


KK. FM HH. 
«AR HF Te Hi) FF 


‘Li Iron Staff,’ or the ‘Iron Staff Teacher (KH # 30 AE) was one 
of the Eight et (AV fil). See Mayers’ Manual, No. 718. 
According to tradition, he was much grieved at the infatuation of the 
human = especially in the mad race for wealth. The purport of 
the satirical advice in this couplet, is that since everything that exists 
was sere by ILfeaven, such distinetions as mewn and tuum are 
entirely arbitrary, and at longest can not outlast the lives of the pre- 
sent owners. Let us then shut our eyes, and cheat and be cheated as 
much as we can. 


Many sayings belonging to this class, are merely suggested by the 
well known characteristics of some individual, and have no relation to 
any particular incident. Thus is ‘Meng Chiang and Liu Hai travelling 
in together—the Weeping accompanies the Laughing’ (g 3E Jh 3} Bl 
#5. FE. SR 15 BS SE f9.). Meng Chiang was a woman of very ancient 
times, who was au expert weeper. Liu Iai, a reputed Chinese Democ- 


ritus, was noted for his laughter. These characters, supposed to 


have lived centuries apart, are linked together to denote the union of 
smiles and tears. 


‘ ee dog barking at Fao—each follows his own master’ (fF FR 
wh # ey Ht E.). Chow was the celebrated tyrant an crimes 
yut an =. to the Shang (or Yin) dynasty, p.c. 1123; while Yao (who 
] 5 \ ) y; 


died much more than a millenium previously) ‘stands at the dawn of 


Chinese history as a model of all wisdom and sovereign virtue.’ 


* The high estimate placed upon this faculty of absorbing information accurately by a 


mere glance, is illustrated in the saying: ‘A quickness of perception which renders 


. . ’ .: == zr. 

one able to recite, whatever has once met the eye’ (ji 8 mM nl fi’) Hit AR 2 
So also: ‘ Reading off the inscription on a stone tablet, while passing on horse- 
back’ (+ 5 if #4). As these inscriptions often extend to hundreds of 
characters, this feat is regarded as evi 


g 2d as dencing abilities which ‘ beat the world’ 
(% 4 : 
(#8 Ht ZK F.)- 
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‘Chang Fvi selling hedge-hogs—a mighty man whose wares wound 
the hands’ (5 FG FE tH A. ON a 42 FL SE.). Chang Fei—the com- 
panion of Liw Pei and Kuan Yii—already referred to—was wealthy, 
and far above the need of peddling poreupines for a living. His well 
known personal prowess, and the danger of offending him, have given 
rise to this saying. It is applicable, for instance, to a magistrate of a 
dangerous character, whose underlings it is not safe to provoke. 

‘Chang Fei catching a mole—the big eye staring at the little eye’ 
(ihe We EE ES Fe HE SE Wh od A GE). Chang Fei is said to have had 
large eyes—those of a mole are small. This is applied to two persons 
both of whom are at their wits end because their plans have miscarried, 
and they have nothing left but to stare at each other. 

‘Speak of Zs8uo Ts‘ao and he appears’ (i WY Fh. WS FA F.). 
The famous general who overthrew the Han Dynasty, is ‘the most 
prominent character in the great drama of history forming the epoch 
known as that of the Three Kingdoms.’ Such was his strategical 
ability that it was as if one had but to mention his name, and lo he 
appeared, as if by a descent from heaven. 

‘Ts‘ao Ts‘ao buying a horse, wishes to sce its mother’ (HY # FF 
EA F.). It is probable that this saying arose by mistake 
from another, of similar sound: ‘ Buying a horse at the manger—look 
at its mother’ (#8 58 BH A. | HF.) @e. the demerits of children 
séen in their,parents. 

: Kating the food of Wany Mang, but entering the kingdom of 
Liu Hsiu’ (He FE IF fj fh. #2 Bi F Fs fy .). Wang Mang belonged to 
the Western Han, and Lin Hsiu to the Eastern Han. (See Mayers’ 
Manual, Nos. 418 and 804). Many who received emoluments from 
the usurper Wang Mang were secretly in the interest | of Liu Hsiu, by 
whom the government was at length seized. Used of double dealing. 

‘Let a dog bite Fun Tan and no one eares; but if a scorpion sting 
Shih Chtung i, og come in such crowds as to break down the 

loors’ (fig Be FE FF ME AN. Bh Ey HEE PY). Fun Tan was a 
ae ideally poor, blessed with a great number of children, who all 
rose to distinction in high office. Shih Ch'ung—the Chinese Croesus— 
of the Sung Dynasty, a merchant whose money-making capacities are 
the envy of thousands. Many wonderful tales are related of his in- 
exhaustible wealth, as that in rivalry with a petty potentate he covered 
the streets for forty /i with brocade, beating his rival by ten 2; that 
he gave as a present a coral tree, seven ells high (the King being only 
able to produce one of three ells high); and that he bought a beautiful 
girl for ‘ thirty six measures’ of fine pearls,’ a bargain which turned 
out badly, as the Viceroy threw Shih Ch*ung into prison to get this 
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maiden, where he died. ILence the proverb: ‘ Where now is the wealth 
and prestige of Shih Chtung? But Fan Tan having such sons could not 
be called poor’ (4 #2 38 42> i #.7¢ BAF AB A.). In the 
following verse, the opposite fortunes of Fun Tan and Shih Ch'ung are 
contrasted, as well as those of several other individuals, all of whom have 
been already mentioned, except P'eng Tsu (¥ jill, See Mayers’ Manual, 
No.561) a mythical personage whose life was laid out on the antediluvian 
plan, and who is fabled to have lived eight hundred years :— 


‘Kan Lo was young when up he sprung an Officer high of State, 
But the evil star of old Tzu Ya till eighty made him wait. 

Preng Tsu appears eight hundred years before he fades from view, 
Yen Hui retired (I mean expired) at the age of thirty two. 

Now Fan Tan he was horribly poor, but Shih Ch'uny rich was he, 
The Diagrams Eight interpret Fate according to Heaven’s decree.’ 


THER FF EVA Se HF. 
WH AG HS. AER WY. 

‘Fishes dropping to the bottom of the river; Wild Geese alighting 

on the ground; The Moon obscured ; Flowers put to shame’ (ff 4. 
Ye ME. PA A. 3 7é.). These expressions embody allusions to several 
celebrated toes in Chinese history or legend. Wu Tsu Hsit (fh 
F 7) of the kingdom of Ch‘u (48), [See Mayers’ Manual, No. 879] 
in his flight to the state of Ww (32) is said to have seen a beautiful 
woman by the river side washing clothes. The fish illuminated by the 
light of her resplendent countenance, were dazzled, and sank to the 
bottom. The same story is told in regard to Hsi Shih (PG f%) the 
famous beauty of the Yueh (jk) state. See Mayers’ Manual, No. 571. 
The legend of the Wild Geese, is one of the tales connected with the 
name of Chao Chiin (M4 #), See Mayers’ Manual, No. 45. After she 
had been taken captive by the Northern Barbarians (4 4) she im- 
plored a Wild Goose to take a letter to the Maar Han Wu Ti 
(¥4s pk HF) which she tied to the foot of the bird, by whom it was 
faithfully delivered in the Emperor’s Palace. This letter, declaring 
the inflexible resolution of his favorite concubine to put an end to her 
life, and thanking the Emperor for his kindness to her, so affected 
him, that he soon afterwards ~ of grief ! 

It was Tstui Ving (#2 *%) who, in a contest with the Moon, forced 
that luminary to pale its wer rays and hide its face. See 
Mayers’ Manual, No. 792. 

The Beauties, who in their walks in the gardens caused the flowers 
to lose their color, were Tiao Ch'an ($7 #), [See Mayers’ Manual, No. > 
669] and Yang Kuei Fei (kB $f 4G) the concubine of Ming Wang (HH #8) 
of the T*ang Dynasty. See Mayers’ Manual, No. 887. 

‘Hearing with her eyebrows, and speaking with her eyes—that 


was Lit Chu’ (ij ¥8, B a8, 3E #% H.). This was the concubine of 
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Shih Ch'ung (fq #+) previously referred to, and she was the one who _ 
yas the means of his ruin, as already related. The Prince envied 
Shih Ch'ung the possession of a concubine at once so beautiful and so 
wise, and easily contrived a way to obtain her by the imprisonment of 
her master. 

‘The unselfish man with the Iron Face—that was Pao Ch'eng’ 
(PE Ta 4% A, fy A. G4 fik,). This was a stateman of the Sung Dynasty 
[See Mayers’ Manual, No. 539] who never smiled in his life. Ile was 
upright and disinterested, but so immobile of countenance, that he 
gained the soubriquet of the Iron Face, which has become a synonym 
for unselfishness. 

‘Submission to the T'ang Dynasty on two occasions’ (= FE FE A). 
This saying refers to an incident in the life of Li Mi (2s #), [See 
Mayers’ Manual, No. 359] who is said to have gone with Ch'in Ch iung 
(Z Hs) and others, to cast in his lot with the founder of the T*ang 
Dynasty, but turned aside after going a part of the way, At a later 
period he went again. The expression is used as a cireumlocution to 
indicate that a thing has been done ¢vice, or that it has been unneces- 
sarily repeated several times. 

‘They are a well matched pair—Zvi Chung and Yu Wun’ (ff, 
Ay 2 — 4) Bh FC i.). These were two wicked ministers of Chou 
Wang (4f =) whose evil reign closed the Shang Dynasty. They are 
regarded as ideals of all that is bad in ministers. The expression is 
used of two persons irredeemably vicious. 

‘A line on the ground—friendship broken’ (#1 $4 #4 J 2). This 
saying refers to a story related of Yiieh Fei ({% Ff&) of the SungDynasty. 
See Mayers’ Manual, No. 928. In early life he was poor, having been 
driven from his home by devastating fluods. Te afterwards studied 
military science, and taught ten pupils bound to him by an oath of 
brotherhood. When the whole region in which he lived was reduced 
to destitution by famine, his ten pupils came to the abode of Viieh Fei 
with their‘horses, to pay him a visit unfil times should mend. Yiieh 
Fei entertained them as well as he could, though with such evident 
difficulty, that his ten pupils deliberated how to assist him. Instead 
of paying for their board (at famine rates) up to date, and betaking 
themselves with their horses elsewhere, they decided to black their 
faces and turn highway robbers. This intention was carried into effect 
by the plunder of a company of merchants, the avails of whose goods 
were presented to Yiieh Fei with the statement that the ten had all 
been to their original homes, and (like Ananias and Sapphira) sold 
their possessions. Now Yiieh Fei was a man of great sagacity, whose 
experience of life had probably taught him that persons who would 
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come to live upon a ‘sworn-brother,’ in a year of famine, bringing 
their horses with them, would be quite capable of stealing, and of lying 
about it afterwards. He saw through their tale, challenged them with 
its falsity, and wrung from them a fuil confession. He then made a 
short speech, worthy of a Sunday School Superintendant, on the im- 
propriety and folly of breaking the laws of the land, and concluded 
by drawing a line on the ground with his spear, intimating that his 
friendship with them was terminated. This done, he mounted his 
horse, and rode away weeping, without even settling the account of 
his late boarders. 

‘The Jade restored — to ro state of Chao; Pearls return- 
ing to IIo P’ (56 me ti ti. ih FRE jz.) The first clause relates to 
an incident of the Lich I Iyvno (Rij jeg). A ames jade seal ( (EE itt ) . ad 
fallen into the hands of the State of Chao (##%). The Prince of Chin 
(#) in the hope of gaining the treasure by guile, offered twelve cities 
as an equivalent for its possession. ‘The ruler of Chao understood the 
plot, but could not refuse the exchange. No one wished to go upon 
the dangerous errand which was involved, until a man named Lin 
Hsiang Ju (jij 4 An) came forward, and offered to take the gem to the 
King of Ch'in. ‘The jade which he curried is in some accounts repre- 
sented as a false one. When the delivery of the cities was refused, 
the original gem was restored perfect and uninjured to the ruler of 
Chao, without prejudice to his dignity, by the skill of Lin Hsiang Ju. 
See Mayers’ Manual, No. 393. Ho P'u Hsien (4 jh MK) a city within 
the jurisdiction of Canton, is noted for its aie W ia the District 
Magistrate 1s upright and pure, the pearls are produced in abundance. 
If, however, he should be avaricious the supply ceases. The saying 
quoted, refers to Meng Ch‘ang (ge #), [See Mayers’ Manual, No. 490] 
whose virtuous rule brought back the pearls which had been driven 
away by the extortions of his predecessors. The words are used 
lost things restored. 

‘Bearing rods on his back, and asking for punishment’ (#9 £4 3] 
x a JE.) This saying relates to the same Lin Hsiang Ju mentioned 
in the last paragraph. He was of humble birth, and had been a slave, 
but his great abilities secured him employment. His success in the 
difficult matter of the jade seal, raised him to the highest rank. The 
chief military counsellor of the ruler of Chao, Lien P'o (#& ff) was 
angry at this promotion, and threatened to beat Lin, if he met him in 
public. Knowing this, Lin avoided Lien P*o. When asked why a 
‘Minister of the highest rank, as he now was, should fear a military 
man like Lien P'o, he replied smiling: “The only security of the State 
of Chao against its neighbors, is in its civil and military officers. Civil 
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government tranquillizes a State, military rule settles-a Kingdom 
(xX HE HK HD. K HE E A.). The military administration of Chao is 
vested in Lien P'o, and its civil administration is in my hands. If 
we should come to a rupture, disasters to the country would speedily 
ensue. If I was not afraid of the King of Ch‘in when he refused to 
exchange the cities for the jewel as he promised, it is not likely that 
I fear Lien P'o, and why should I imperil great interests for the sake 
of a private grudge, for every state is superior to his in strength.” 
This patriotic reply was reported to Lien P’o, who was thus led to 
reflection, and became so ashamed of his behavior that he came to the 
dopr of Lin Hsiang Ju with a bundle of rods bound to his bare back, 
and there knelt, requesting punishment. This resulted in a permanent 
friendship between the General and the Statesman ! 

‘The beneficent league of Ch'in and Chin; the indissoluble union 
of the families of Chu and Ch'en’ (38 FF EB i, Fe PR Bi AF.). The 
States of Ch'in and Chin were tlc at war, but at last made a 
treaty of perpetual ‘peace. The families of Chu and Ch‘en, belonging 
to one of the Contending States, lived in a place called Almond Flower 
Village (AF 7E #7), where they were the only persons of wealth. In 
consequence of this, each family contracted marriages only with the 

other, so that in time the house of Chu and that of Ch'en became 
inextricably interturned. This saying is employed in forming matri- 
monial engagements, vows of friendship, &c., to indicate the permanent 
nature of the contracts. 

‘Even Ho and Huan can not cure one of worms in the heart’ 
(Fu HEE NH ep SK.). These were two famous physicians of the 
Ch'in state, whose skill was so great that they could almost bring the 
dead to life. Yang (#&) is a disease caused by worms in the heart. 
The Imperial Dictionary of X’ang si informs us that in ancient times 
persons who ‘lived in the grass’ were extremely liable to this form of 
attack. Hence when asked as to ones health, it became customary to 
reply: “I am not troubled with worms” (4% #§). According to popular 
belief, however everyone has worms in the heart. When they are at 
rest they cause no disturbance, but the least motion generates disease, 
often ending fatally. The saying is used to show that an evil heart 
can not be cured. 

‘When the disease has entered the Kao-mang there is no help for 
it’ (ij AE HOW HES T.). The ruler of Chin fell dangerously ill. 
A Minister went to the State of Ci‘in to invite Ho and Zuan* to come 
and treat the case. Before the physicians arrived, the Prince of Chin 


' ryie (Ea 
* Others say that it was Pen Ch'rao | hg 8) who was called in. See Mayers’ Manual 
No. 653, 2 
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dreamed that he saw two little men of an extremely malevolent ap- 
pearance, coming out of his own nose. They sat and frolicked upon 
the bed, and held a professional consultation. ‘“ Lefore long,” said 
one of them, “ Ho and Zuan the famous physicians of Ch'in will be 
here, and then we shall'be out of business. ‘‘ No fear of that,” said 
the other, “we can hide under the ‘ao (#) and over the mang (Ff 
properly wang) where the doctors can not find us. As soon as Huan 
arrived and felt the pulses of his distinguished patient, he unhesitat- 
ingly affirmed that nothing could be done for him, for the disease had 
entered the Aao-mang, which is explained as being inaccessible to 
acupuncture, because a membrane covers the heart which no one dares 
to pierce. The Awo is immediately under the heart. The saying is 
used of anything incurable. 

‘So handsome as to have fruit thrown to him, enough to fill his 
chariot’ (32 fn fi 3 H.). This refers to P'an An (7% ¥) of the 
Sung Dynasty, the most beautiful youth known to Chinese history or 
legend. Whenever this Apollo appeared upon the streets in his car- 
riage, the women gazed upon him with admiration, and threw pears, 
peaches and other fruits, so that his cart was filled with them. The 
expression is used in praise of masculine beauty. 

‘Yen Ving of the Ch*i State, killed three counsellors with two 
peaches’ (#§ 4 -f = pk FE = -+.). The Duke of Chi made a great 
feast for his Ministers. Two magnificent peaches were offered by the . 
prince to the two who according to their own estimate were most worthy 
of them. ‘Two generals having given an account of their merits, the 
peaches were adjudged to them. After the peaches had been eaten, 
another general came forward with a narrative of his merits, which 
proved to be so much greater than those of the others, that the first 
two ministers were tilled with mortification, which they exhibited in 
the characteristic Chinese method, by suicide. Upon this, the third 
general, indignant that his comrades should have been sacrificed to a 
peach, died himself! This plan is said to have been arranged by Yen 
Ying, [See Mayers’ Manual, No. 917] because he perceived that the 
influence of the three generals over the ruler of Ch% was becoming 
unduly great. Hence of one who contrives a plot to injure several 
persons at once, it is said, ‘ He manages to ruin three worthies at the 
same time.’ 

‘There are only two busy people in the world’ (K FRA WA 
i¢,). Itis one of the many incidents related of the Emperor Ch'ien - 
Sung, that he was once walking on the city wall of Peking, when look- 
ing down upon the multitudes pouring through one of the principal 
gates, he asked Wang Hsi (JE BR) how many people he supposed there 
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were in the world. As census reports were comparatively unknown 
150 years ago, it is not strange that Wang Hsi was unable to answer 
specifically, yet he replied that after all there are only two men living. 
When the Emperor inquired how that could be, he explained that one 
is named Fame (4%) and the other Gain (4iJ). The saying is used to 
indicate that these furnish the sole underlying motives which really 
influence human conduct. 

‘Han Hsin though defeated an hundred times, by a single battle 
established his merit; Pa Wang though an hundred times victorious, 
by a single battle ruined his country and lost his life’ (3% {3 Ty A. 
— HRY. EBB. — MK AC F.). For an account of Han 
Hsin see Mayers’ Manual, No. 146. Reference has been already made 
to Pa Wang. See Mayers’ Manual, No. 165. Tis great stature, his 
coarse manners, and his savage brutality, have given his name an un- 
dying immortality of infamy. Pa Wang, it is said, was only a Monkey, 
washed and dressed ($j E 75 7K He Thi TE FH .). Ilis bad qualities 
have been explained by a fable similar to that concerning Romulus 
and Remus, as in the following lines :— 

‘The origin of old King Pa was like no living thing— 

Of Dragons born, by Tigers nursed, and screened by Eagle’s wing; 
He learned when grown to man’s estate the spear and sword to wield, 
Prepared against ten thousand foes alone to take the field, 

Then having learned the martial art, he left the eastern shore 

Kight thousand pupils following on when Pa Wang went before. 


He would not heed the warning words of Fun T’seng to his cost, 
Aud thus a thousand victories, alas! were wholly lost.’ 


i EAE Sy ARAL. fie HEE FL RS aT 
ARAB Bl. GAM De. 
Rm BD MK BE HK Ge. Ag i 39 
AF F i £ iH. FB area ° 
‘The tyrant Chow perished in — year Chia while the good founder 
of the Chou Dynasty eareng his kingdom in the very same year’ 
(ORF OLB WH -F H,). This saying is used to show that a 
particular year is in itself ioscan good nor bad, but that success or 
defeat depends upon the character and actions of men themselves. 
‘ Like sitting on a cushion of needles—like nettles in one’s back’ 
(an 4E St £8, 29 AE ¢S Hj). This refers to a notorious robber and pirate 
at the beginning of the present dynasty, named Chow Yin Lung (J FE 
f=) who abandoned his evil ways, and was rewarded with the post of 
captain of the guard. In consequence of his merits in this capacity, 
he was promoted to be a general. lis associates in office all despised 


och 


him on account of hi S antect dents, and tis circumstance, tox ther 


with his unfamiliarity with the cezemonial o} office soon led him to 


5 


petition the Emperor for leave to give up his post, and retire to lis 
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native village. The expression is used to indicate that one is ill at 
ease, in consequence of incongruity between his own ch: 


surroundings. 


iracter and his 


‘When the nest falls, there are no whole eggs’ (7% EE 4 5E i.) 
This was the wise remark of a lad in the time of the Three aba 
whose father was condemned to death, and who refused*to fly, as 
escape was impossible. 

‘When a dog bites Lu Tuny Pin, it is because he does not know 
a true man when he sees one’ (J il A. HG A). «Lit 
Tung Pin was one of the most famous of the 1¢ Taoist patriarehs, and 
one of the Eight Immortals. See Mayers’ Manual, No. 467. The 
saying is used of a good man, who is misunderstood. 

‘If you were Chang Tien Shih and Li Tien Wang combined, I 
should not be afraid of you’ (fp RE 3: ik KK Gh, ZEKE RAH 
tH.). Chang T*ien Shih has been already referred to. (Mayers’ 
Manual, No. 35) Li Ten Wang or No Cha Tai Tzu (HME HK F) is 
represented as existing at the time of the foundi ing of the Chou 
Dynasty. According to the popular belief, he held in his hand a Pa- 
goda, but in Mayers’ Manual ( No. 520) this is « ai ined as hav- 
ing been a mistaken interpretation of the thunder bolt which he gras- 
ped. This golden pagoda, seven inches in height, was capable of flight, 
and could be expanded to the altitude of eighty feet, after which it 
would return to its original proportions. On this account Wo Cha is 
often called the Heavenly King who supports the Pagoda (#€ # 
F =). The book in which legends relating to Zi T"ien Wang are 
popularized is called the Fung Shen Yeu I (¥f Wh jag BE) g. ¢.: ‘The 
Fictitious Account of the Deification of gods’—by Chiang T'ai 
Kung (% Fe ZW) who isthe Hero. Itis akind of Taoist Wonder Book, 
as full of fables asthe Travels of Baron Munchausen, and its title, like 
the name of that adventurer, has come to be a synonym for extravagant 
mendacity. ‘The last two characters of this title—referring to the 
unreality of theatrical representations—are sometimes used alone in the 
sense of false, as in the saying, Chiang T'ai Kung making obeisance 
[to the symbols which confirmed him in office] as General—pure 
stuff,” ZERAFE ARE. The meaning is, that this is one of the idle 
stories of the Idle Story Book, but as in many other current Chinese 
sayings, the underlying assumption is wrong. Zyis incident is said 
to be historical—while most of the others are ae, 

‘ Accomplishing one’s work by means of others’ (Kj Wt 4.)- 
Weng Chang Cthiin (FB ZF) whose name was T*ien Wen (fH B) 

was a prominent man in the State of Ci‘: (#@). He had a great num- 
ber of friends and adherents gathered about him, to a total ol three 
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thousand, cach of whom had his own abilities, and who were divided 
into upper, middle, and lower classes. When it became desirable for 
the Prince of Ch'i to make a league with the ruler of Ch'u (4) 
since there had been a long-standing enmity between the two poten- 
tates, it was necessary that the ambassadors should be men skilled 
both in civil and military affairs. The enterprise was entrusted to T"ien 
Wen, who was to be accompanied by nineteen others selected from 
among his three thousand guests. He succeeded in selecting nine- 
teen (including himself) but although he scrutinized the list of the re- 
maining 2J82 persons in quest of another ambassador, he scrutinized 
it in vain, for the abilities of the greater part of T"ien Wen’s ‘ guests’ 
do not appear to have been of a diplomatic nature. At this point 
one of the ‘third class guests’ whose name was Mao Sui (3% 3%) came 
forward, and proposed himself as a candidate for the vacancy. At this 
proposition every one laughed heartly, for Mao Sui had no ablities, 
either civil or military, whereas the service in hand required both, 
and his principal achievement in life hitherto, had been to eat and 
sleep. Never a word had he spoken—never a plan had he conceived. 
T*ien Wens knowledge of men was great, but Mao Sui was so in- 
ferior and generally unprepossessing in appearance, being singularly 
lean withal, that 7"iex Wen had never estimated him at a high rate. 
Mao Sui then spoke two or three sentences to 7"ien Wén, who 
promptly assented to his offer. When the diplomatic party were 
admitted to an interview with the King of Cthw none of them could say 
a word, and for the space of more than ten days the proposed treaty 
made no progress whatever. But one day Mao Sui at an interview 
with the King, held such an arrogant demeanor, and used such lofty 
language, that the King of Cthuw was much pleased, and at once as- 
sented to the treaty, which was immediately signed. Thereupon Mao 
Sui not unnaturally observed to the other nineteen ambassadors, “Of 
what use is your civil and military ability, when it may be said of 
you that after all you do your work by the aid of others’ ( A 
Raf 4% 4) [lis diplomatic compeers, upon this, confessed their 
fault. The patient Reader who bestows discriminating attention 
upon the minutiz of tales of this sort, will receive a vivid impression 
of the trivialities and inconsequential absurdities of Chinese history, 
as seen in some of its popular aspects. The expression cited, is used 
of those who follow after and share in the glory, when others have 
done the work. 

‘With the body of a Sheep, clothed in a Tiger’s skin merits can 
never be achieved. The hair of the Phoenix united to the liver of a 
Chicken, can not accomplish result’ (% FE RUAABE EY 


Sk Wu 
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JH Sf SE AX.). This couplet was made at the expense of Ywan Shao 
(¥ #4) [Sce Mayers’ Manual, No. 967] who was unsuccessful in his 
military adventures. Chu Ko Liang (already mentioned) is said to have 
remarked of troops of Yuan Shoo, under the leadership of T's‘ao T's‘ao, 
that they were an assemblage of Ants or a gathering of Crows — (i 
2S. BA ZS fe)—formidable only in appearance, but dispers- 
ed as soon as collected. This last expression is used of friends, who, 
though numerous, are not to be depended upon in an emergency. 

‘Although there may be thousands of words under his pen yet if 
in his breast there is no skill in plan, it is not true scholarship’ (3 
TRATES + EB — RHR Bw.) This isone of se- 


veral sayings attributed to Chu Ifo Liang, in reference to a Minister 
of the Eastern Wu. 

‘When half the empire of the Ming Dynasty has been lost, still 
to utter the yu character’ (FM MLWKT—- GRA YF.) 
This saying refers to the troubled days of the Emperor Ch'ung 
Cheng ( 2% jij) when the Ming Dynasty was drawing to its close. The 
rebel Li Tzu Cheng (4& | AR) had taken so many cities, and so much 
territory, that the {Emperor was in despair, and continually burned 
incense and resorted to divination, to ascertain the will of Heaven in 
regard to the domain of the Mings—whether it was to be divided or 
not. Heaven responded by giving him the Yu 47 character, whereupon 
the Emperor was greatly pleased. One Minister, however, fell to 
weeping upon hearing this announcement. The Emperor, in surprise, 
inquired the reason, and was reminded, in reply, that the characters 
Ta Ming F<, WH, ‘Great Ming Dynasty,’ when reduced more than half, 
formed the Yu character [the first two strokes of the ta character 7 
and the yieh A of the following character, forming together the Yu 
Aj character]. Here was, therefore, reason to fear that the rebels 
had already scized more than half of the Empire. The subsequent 
suicide of this Emperor, by hanging, when the rebels reached the 
gates of Peking, showed that this was a true estimate of the political 
condition of the Empire. 

‘There is only one great stroke of luck in the world, and that was 
bought up by Wang Hua Erh’ (Hk FRA—-P MH RECA 
BR 4 T.). It is populary believed that lit the Emperor Cheng 
Té (JE # the eleventh of the Ming Dynasty) had no son, he was 
accustomed to make secret excursions, in disguise, among the people, 
on the plan of the Caliph Haroun al Raschid, with a view to finding 
some perfectly filial son whom he could adopt. Roaming about in the 
garb of a beggar clad in straw, he offered to sell himself, declaring that 
if any orphan would purchase him for a father, he would exact no 
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purchase money. Everyone ridiculed this absurd proposal, but a poor 
and fatherless youth named Wang Hua actually came forward, and 
took the beggar for his father. The latter tested Wang Hua’s con- 
stancy to his newly formed filial relationship, by an hundred different 
experiments, but Wang Hua proved adequate to them all. At last the 
Emperor took his treasure to the palace, and made him his successor 
on the throne, when he became known in history as Clia Ching (3% ¥) 

‘The Wén character when analyzed, discloses a Prince on this 
side and on that’ (ij = Pe BA, SE A BH F.). The Emperor Cheng 
Té, as mentioned above, had no son. When dangerously ill he cast 
about, to think who of all his numerous nephews would do for the 
throne, but he could fix upon no one of them who was at all suitable, 
for those who were not stupid were vicious. At length, however, he 
recollected a youth whose connection with the imperial family was ex- 
tremely distant, whose father held office in Ssu Ci‘uan. This lad was 
only eighteen years of age, and had accompanied his father the pre- 
ceding year upon a visit to court, where he attracted the favorable 
notice of the Emperor, who now conceived the idea of sending for him 
with a view to make him his successor. His majesty, not unnaturally, 
feared that should this purpose become known, the nearer members 
of the imperial family would contrive some way to put the lad out of 
the way, before he could reach Peking at all. Cheng Té therefore re- 
sorted to craft. He sent a message to the young man’s father, an- 
nouncing that his son, upon his last year’s visit to Peking, had been 
found to be guilty of certain disrespectful behavior to his own father, 
and ordering the latter to send his son to the Capital, to receive some 
admonition from the Emperor. Neither the lad nor his father could 
form the least idea what this strange order signified, no thought of 
the Emperor’s real purpose having entered their minds. On parting 
with his parents to be conveyed by ‘flying carts’ to the court, the youth 
wept, and proceeded upon his solitary journey filled with sad fore- 
bodings. At an inn upon the route where the animals were fed, a 
person who tells fortunes by the analysis of characters, (jij = 64 56 
#-) happened to attract the young man’s notice. He immediately 
resolved to try his fortune, and wrote the character meaning “to ask,” 
(wén [BJ) which he presented to the fortune-teller to be interpreted, in- 
quiring what should be the outcome of this sudden summons to Peking 
—whether auspicious or otherwise. The skillful analyser of characters 
at once pronounced the omens most favorable, on the ground that the 
character («én fj), consisted of two characters for Prince (chiin #) 
one on each side [#, ER, fj]. Although the young traveller was wholly 
unprepared to credit such a divination as this, he was easily persuaded 
to promise that when he became a Prince, he would send for the 
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fortune-teller to be his Minister. After the young man actually became 
Emperor (taking the style of Chia Ching 3% if), this promise was 
redeemed, and the diviner, whose name was Yen Sung (fg #&) became 
a most important Minister, but so bad a one that his Imperial Master 
was obliged to starve him to death by compelling him to beg with a 
silver bowl ; as related in a preceding paragraph. 

These sayings in regard to the origin of a famous Ming Emperor, 
with their various inconsistencies and absurdities, furnish a text for 
repeating and emphasizing some observations which have already been 
either explicitly made, or implicitly suggested. The great foes to cor- 
rect historical knowledge among the common people in China, in ad- 
dition to the ever-present ‘struggle for existence’ which frequently 
renders any kind or degree of education an utter impossibility, may be 
said to be three. First, the almost infinite voluminousness of such 
historical works as pretend to fulness, as well as the barren meagerness 
of the smaller compendiums. Their vast extent places the standard 
works of reference quite beyond the means of any but the comparative- 
ly rich. Imagine a state of socicty, where in a county (Hsien District) 
inhabited by thousands of scholars, there is known to be only one Histo- 
ry (1 $2) a work in seventy eases (t8ao), consisting probably of four 
hundred or five hundred volumes, sufficient in bulk for one or two 
eart-loads, and no part of this histroical wilderness, accessible to 
outsiders on any terms whatever! No wonder the Chinese proverb 
runs: ‘If one wishes to be acquainted with the Past and the 
Present, he must read Five Cart-loads of books,’ (2 41 4 & Sf 
9A GH. WG.). A work corresponding to the “ Childs’ History 
of England,” in which every important event is accurately noted 

ly 


in its order, the connection between events clearly shown, and 


the whole presented in an interesting, eompendious and attractive 
i 5 

manner, would be of the greatest possible assistance in contributing to 
a popularization of historical knowledge in China. Aids of this kind, 
however, so far as appears, are absolutely lacking. Another enemy 

> ’ J 5 . 
to popular historical knowledge is the little books so often cited, called 
Light Literature (#9 2), frequently based upon some historical or 

5 a) ’ i 2 I 
semi-historical occurrence, in which, however, all but the merest out- 
lines are not seldom perfectly unhistorical. The plots are woven with 
exclusive reference to making an exciting narrative. Thus a circum- 
stance which in a standard epitome of history, (#9 $2) would perhaps 
be summarily dismissed in two lines, may be amplified in Light Liter- 
ature into an entertaining volume. A popular story of this sort, has 
an immortality of its own, and will penctrate in every direction where 
true histroy can never reach. The other enemy of real historical 
) y 
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knowledge is two-faced—the omnipresent Theater, and the all-per- 
vasive Story-teller. The Chinese are indeed the most patient of au- 
ditors, but not even a Chinese audience could be expected to listen 
with interest to the dulness of an ordinary Chinese history. The 
Theatrical representation, as well as the narrative of the Story-teller, 
are free and unfettered. They can start anywhere and go everywere, 
ean make everything out of nothing, and like skillful conjurers, can 
ring the most astonishing things out of a place which is visibly 
empty—to wit, their mouths. The consequence of these conditivus 
is, that accurate information on historical subjects is by no means 
so easily obtained in China as might be expected from the number 
(absolutely great although always relatively small) of reading 
men or ‘scholars’ whom it is practicable to consult. The ordinary 
school-master may be said to be a kind of a mean between the more 
accomplished scholars above them and the positively or compara- 
tively uneducated masses below them. Yet an ordinary school- 
master, taken at random, might not perhaps be able to give exact in- 
formation, say in regard to the era of the Contending Kingdoms. The 
“Memorials of the Contending Kingdoms” (i igs) he has not 
improbably read, but that was along time ago. With the “Spring 
and Autumn Annals” of Confucius he may be familiar, although 
this is by no means certain, as that work is said of late years to 
be much neglected. The Contending States were about twenty in 
number, and in reading the Annals of twenty different states, it is 
diffieult even for the memory of a Chinese teacher to remember at 
all times which is which. Besides this the knowledge of ancient 
geography which most Chinese possess is almost certain to be con- 
fused and imperfect. A graduate of Cambridge University, whose 
time had been chiefly given to mathematics, might not pass a good 
examination upon the details of the Saxon Heptarchy, although the 
Saxon Heptarchy is from five hundred to a thousand years nearer to 
our times than is the epoch of the Contending Kingdoms. Yet 
whatever his knowledge, or ignorance, we can not conceive that the 
Cambridge man’s acquaintance with the History of England should 
have been derived, partly from tales which he had heard his grand- 
father repeat, as they had been told by kis grandfather, partly from 
recollections of historical plays, and the rest from the perusal of 
such productions as Jane Porter’s “ Highland Chiefs” or Louisa 
Mihlochs’ “Court of Henry the VIII.” Yet instances to which 
this supposititious case would form no very distant analogue, might 
be easily cited in China. The Chinese are at once the most learned 
and the most ignorant people in history. 
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ASTUDY ON THE YIH KING. 
1. The Yi King. Translated by James Legge. Oxford: 1882. 
2. Mutationum Liber. Cursus Literature Sinace. Vol. III., pp. 520—619. 
P. Anvelo Zattoli, S. J. Chang-hai: 1880. 
8. A Translation of the Confucian Yih King, or the “Classic of Change." 
By the Rev. Canon MecClatchie, M.A. Shanghai: 1882. 


4. The Quarterly Review: July, 1882. Art. V.—Chinese Literature. 

| asi books have occupied the attention of so many students as 
the volume of the Chinese elassies which is designated “The Yih 
ne 


King” orthe Book of Changes. Dr. Leaas having stated the fact that, 
quotations from 218 commentators on this work are found in the 
Imperial Kang-hi edition of it, says, “I may venture to say that 
218 are hardly a tenth of the men who have tried to interpret this 
remarkable book, and to solve the many problems to which it gives 
rise.” ‘The fact that we have four translations of it into European 


three of which have appeared within the last ten years— 


languages 
is evidence ‘of the interest with which it is regarded by students 
in the West. 

The appearance of Prof. Leace’s Translation, with its very 
valuable Introduction, gives all persons greater advantages for un- 
derstanding this book than they have hitherto had. We propose in 
this paper to present from Dr. Lecer’s Introduction some of the views 
which he, after a lor 


o and laborious study of the work itself and 


some of the standard Chinese Commentaries on it, holds in regard 
to its antiquity, the authorship of its several parts and its general 
meanine: and al | 


so the opinion of others on some of these ‘points. 

The Yih King comprises four integral paris, viz: The 64 lineal 
figures of Fun-11, the explanation of these figures by king Wen, the 
explanation of these figures by the: duke of CHow, and the Appen- 
dixes, styled the “'Ten Wings,” which are commonly ascribed to 
Conructus. It is thus seen that the several parts are of different 
dates. Fun-mi lived, according to Dr. Lracs, b.c. 5322, according 
to Mr. M and the other authorities p.c. 2852. King Wren 
made his explantion z.c. 11 13 ; the duke of Crow, some thirty-four 
years after kg Wen wrote his, say s.c. 1108 ; and the Appendixes 
were written say from B.c. 485 to 400. 

In most of the Chinese editions of the Yih King parts of the 
pendixes are printed in continuity with the explanations of king 
Wen and the duke of Crow; the other parts of them are primted in 
wate chapters after the whole 64 figures have been explained. 


sepi 
All the translators have conformed their translations to this, the 


most common arrangement of several parts. But Dr. Leaer has 
; on 
separated the Cx] 


lanations by king Wen and duke of Cuow, which 
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he styles the Text, from the Ten Wings, which are ascribed to 
Conrucius, and has arranged them all under seven Appendixes. 
There are evident advantages from this arrangement, as it keeps the 
writings of the different authors separate and distinct. 

Dr. Leaar describes the Yih King as consisting of “a text in 
explanation of certain lineal figures, and of appendixes to it;” and 
expresses the opinion that the former was composed in the twelfth 
century B.c., and that the Appendixes were composed between six 
and seven centuries afte the Text. He then gives the following 
“account of what we find in the Text, and how it is deduced from 
*‘ the figures :— 

cr 


[The subject-matter of the Text may be briefly represented 


*‘ as consisting of sixty-four short essays, enigmatically and symboli- 


n 


‘ 


cally expressed, on important themes, mostly of a moral, social, and 


n 
nn 


political character, and based on the same number of lineal figures, 


n 


‘each made up of six lines, some of which are whole and the others 


n 


‘ divided. 


“The first two and the last two may serve for the present 











as a specimen of those figures : and 
; —— 


























The Text says nothing about 
; é 








~ 


‘their origin and formation. King Win takes them up, one after 


” 
~ 


another, in the order that suits himself, determined, evidently, by 


n 


‘ the contrast in the lines of each successive pair of hexagrams, and 


a 
~ 


gives their significance, as a whole, with some indication, perhaps, of 
the action to be taken in the circumstances which he supposes them 


to symbolise, and whether that action will be lucky or unlucky. Then 


“the duke of Kau, beginning with the first or bottom line, expresses, 
** by means of a symbolical or emblematical illustration, the signi- 
a3 


ficance of each line, with a similar indication of the ‘good or bad 


“fortune of action taken in connection with it. The king’s inter- 
“ pretation of the whole hexagram will be found to be in harmony with 
“‘ the combined significance of the six lines as interpreted by his son. 

“ Both of them, no doubt, were familiar with the practice of 
* divination which had prevailed in China for more than a thousand 
*‘ years, and would copy closely its methods and style. They were 
* not divining themselves, but their words became oracles to subse- 
“ quent ages, when men divined by the hexagrams, and sought by 
“‘ means of what was said under them to ascertain how it would be 

} ce 


with them in the future, and learn whether they should persevere 
in or withdraw from the courses they were intending to pursue+ 
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[ will give an instance of the lessons which the lineal figures are 
‘to teach, but before I do so, it will be necessary to relate what 
is said of their origin, and of the rules observed in studying and 
“ interpreting them. For information on these points we must hav 
“ recourse to the Apperdixes ; and in reply to the question by whom 
“and in what way the figures were formed, the third Appendix 
** supplies us with three different answers :— 


“ (i) The llth paragraph of Section iit [of 5rd Appendix} 


“¢Anciently, when the rule of all under heaven was in the hands of 
“ Pao-hsi, looking up, he contemplated the brilliant forms exhibited in 
“the sky; and looking down, he surveyed the pattern shown on the 
“earth. He marked the ornamental appearances on birds and beasts, 
‘and the (different) suitabilities of the soil. Near at hand, in his own 
‘ person, he found things for consider: ition, and the same at a distance, 
= in things in gene ral. On this he de Vil sed the eicht lineal ficures of 
“ three lines cach, to exhibit fully the spirit-like and intelligent opera- 
‘* tions in and to classify the qualities of the myriads of things.’ 

e Pa 


do-hsi is another name for Fi-hsi, the most ancient person- 


“aoe who is mentioned with any definiteness in Chinese history, 
“while much that is fabulous is current cad him. His place in 
* chronology begins in B.c. 3322, 5203 years ago. He appears in 


“this paragraph as the deviser of the eight kwa or trigrams. The 
if gray 
** processes by which he was led to form them, and the purposes 
| pur} 
if 


which he tended them to serve, are described, but in vague and 


‘ general terms that do not satisfy our curiosity. The eight figures 








however, were, : .  ——, Soe sae, coon, 
ee aad SS — 5g called Khicn, tui, li, Jin, sun, 


‘khan, kin, and khwang; and representing heaven or the sky 


“‘ water, especially a collection of water as in a marsh or lake; fire, 
“the sun, lightning; thunder; wind and wood; water, especially as 
“in rain, the clouds, springs, streams in defiles, and the moon; a hill 
“or tnountain, and the earth. To each of these figures is assigned 
“a cortain attribute or quality which should be sugested by the 
“ec 


natural object it symbolises; but on these attributes we need not 
‘ enter at present. 

‘(u) The 70th and 71st paragraphs of Section i give another 
account of the origin of the trigrams :— 


“<“In (the system of) the Yi there is the Great Extreme, which 
‘ produced the two I (Elementary Forms). These two Forms produced 
“the four Hsiang (Emblematic Symbols); which again produced the 
“eight Kwa (or Trigrams). The eight Kwa served to determine the 

= . pe S . : a . . . 
“ good and evil (issues of events), and from this determination there 
ensued (the prosecution of the) great business of life.’ 

5 


tc 
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* The two elementary Forms, the four emblematic Symbols, 
“and the eight Trigrams can all be exhibited with what may 
** be deemed certainty. A whole line (————————-) and a divided 





“ line ( ) were theiwo I. These two lines placed over 


“themselves, and each of them ever the other, formed the four 





**« Hsiang. 





2 = 


“The same two lines placed successively over these Hsiang, formed 


“e ”) 


the eight Kwa, exhibited above. 

“Tt is a moot question who first multiplied the figures from the 
*‘trigrams universally ascribed to Fi-hsi to the 64 hexagrams of 
“the Yi. The more common view is that it was king Wan; but 
* Ki Hsi, when he was questioned on the subject, rather inclined 
“to hold that Fi-hsi had multiplied them himself; but he declined 
“ to say whether he thought that their names ‘were as old as the 
“ figures themselves, or only dated from the twelfth century B.c. 
*T will not venture to controvert his opinion about the multiplica- 
“tion of the figures, but I must think that the names, as we have 


ec 


them now, were from king Wan.” 

“ (ii) The 73rd paragraph of Sectioni, with but one paragraph 
between it and the two others which we have been considering, gives 
what may be considered a third account of the origin of the lineal 
figures :— 

““*Heaven produced the spirit-like things (the tortoise and the 
“ divining plant), and the sages took advantage of them. (‘The opera- 
“ tions of heaven and earth are marked by so many changes and trans- 
“ formations, and the Sages imitated them (by means of the Yi). Heaven 
“ hangs out its (brilliant) figures, from which are seen good fortune and 
“ bad, and the sages made their emblematic interpretations accordingly. 
“ The Ho gave forth the scheme or map, and the Lo gave forth the writ- 
‘ing, of (both of) which the sages took advantage.’ 





“The words with which we have at present to do are 
‘The Ho (that is, the Yellow River) gave forth the Map.’ This 
map, according to tradition and popular belief, contained a scheme 


n 
n 


” 
n 


which served as a model to Fi-hsi in making his 8 trigrams. Apart 


” 
~ 


from this passage in the Yi King, we know that Confucius believ- 


n 


‘ed in such a map, or spoke at least as if he did.* In the ‘ Record 


n 
n 


of Rites’ it is said that ‘ the map was borne by a horset ;’ and the 
thing, whatever it was, is mentioned in the Shd as still preserved 
at court, among other curiosities, in B.c. 1079.{ The story of it, 
‘ 


n 


as now current, is this, that ‘a dragon-horse’ issued from the 





* Analects, IX, viii. ¢ Li Ki, VIII, iv, 16. t Sha, V, xxii, 19. 
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“ Yellow River, bearing on its back an arraneement of marks, from 


which Fai-hsi got the idea of the trigrams. 


nn 
nn 


‘ All this is so evidently fabulous that it seems a waste of time 


n 
n 


to enter into any details about it. 
‘ 


**My own opinion is, that the second account of the origin of 


the trigrams and hexagrams is the true one. However the idea of 


” 
” 


the whole and divided lines arose in the mind of the first framer, 


we must start from them; and then, manipulating them in the 
manner described, we arrive, very easily, at all the lineal figures, 
and might pag to multiply them to billions. We cannot tell 


who devised the third account of 


n 
n 


their formation from the map 
or scheme, on the dragon-horse of the Yellow River. Its object, 
no doubt, was to impart a supernatural character to the trigrams 


“ 
nn 


and produce a religious veneration for them.” 


. 


wv king Win in the Yi thus 
amounts to no more than 64 short paragraphs. We do not 
what led his son ‘Tan 


«ZB ut all tho work of prince Aviang 


know 


xn 
n 


to enter into Ins work and complete it as 
he did. ‘Tan was a patriot, a hero, a legislator and a philospoher. 
Perhaps he took the lineal figures in hand as a tribute of filial 
duty. What had been done for the whole hexagram he would do 
“for each line, and make it clear that all the six 


n 
n“ 


” 
n 


n 
n 


lines ‘bent one 


way their precious influence,’ and blended their rays in the globe 


oD 
of light which his father had made each figure give forth. 


bn) 


~ 
ns 


At length I come to illustrate what I have said on the subject- 
matter of the Yi by an example. It shall be the treatment of the 








seventh hexagram 





which king Wain named 











“Sze, meaning Hosts. 


“The hexagram Sze is sasieaiale of the two trigrams Khan and. 


* Khwan [the latter placed above the former] exhibiting waters 
** collected on the earth ; and in other symbolisms besides that of the 
“Yi, waters indicate assembled multitudes of men....... ..The name 
“ which king Win. gave the figure shows, however, that he saw in it 
“the feudal hosts in the field. y ae + ‘ 

“ Looking again at the figure we see that it is made up of five 
* divided lines and of one undivided. The undivided line occupies 
ce 


the central place in the lower trigram,—the most important place, 
next to the fifth, in the whole hexagram. 
“ Janguage of the commentators, 


~ [t will represent, in the 
‘the lord of the whole figure,’ and 
“ the parties represented by the other lines may be expected to be 
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“of one mind with him or obedient to him. He must be the leader 


“of the hosts. If he were on high, in the fifth place, he would be 
“ the sovereign of the kingdom. This is what king Win says:— 
*“** Sze indicates how (in the case which it supposes), firmness and 


correctness, and (a leader of) age and experience, there will be good 
fortune and no error.’ ”’ 


The Duke ot Wau expands it thus :— 


* *'The first line divided, shows the host going forth according to the 
rules (for such a movement). If those (rules) be not good, there will be 
‘evil. The second line divided, shows (the leader) in the midst of the 
hosts. There will be good fortune and no error. The king has thrice 
‘conveyed to him his charge. he third line, divided, shows how the 
hosts may possibly have many commanders :—(in such a case) there 
will be evil. The fourth line, undivided ” shows hosts in retreat : there 
is noerror. The fifth line, divided, shows birds in the fields which it 
is advantageous to sieze (and destroy). There will be no error. If the 
oldest son lead the host’ and yeunger men be (also) in command, 
‘ however firm and correct he may be, there will be evil. The topmost 

line, divided, shows the great ruler delivering his charges (to men who 
‘have distinguished themselves), appointing some to be rulers of 
states, and others to be chiefs of clans. 
employed (in such positions).’” 


. 


“ 


“ 


” 


. 


« 


But small men should not be 


“ce 


. . . . . . . . . 


The above is a specimen of what I have called the essays that 
make up the Yiof Kau. So would king Wan and his son have had 
all military expeditions conducted in their country 3000 years ago. 


. . . - 


lass. From the other 63 


“ hexagrams lessons are deduced, for the most part equally good 
« 


“ Sze is a fair specimen of its cl 


ns 


and striking. But why, it may be asked, why should they be con- 
ce 


veyed to us by such an array of lineal figures and in such a farrago 
of emblematic representations ? 


¢ 


n 


Lt is not for the foreigner to insist 
onsucha question. The Chinese have not valued them the less be- 


cause of the antiquated dress in which their lessons are arrayed. 


n 
n 


~ 
n 


o 
n 


Hundreds of their commentators have evolved and developed their 
meaning with minuteness of detail and a felicity of illustration 
that leave nothing to be desired. It is for 


t 


c 


‘ 


foreign students of 
“ Chinese to gird up their loins for the mastery of the book instead 
“of talking about it as mysterious and all but inexplicable.” 
See pp. 2 to 26. 

In the third chapter of his introduction Dr. Leaas presents his 
views of the authorship of the Appendixes and their contents. 
He says :— 

“They are reckoned to be ten,and called the Shih Yi or ‘Ten 
“ Wings.’ They are in reality not so many; but the Text is divided 
** into two sections, called the Upper and Lower, or, as we should say, 
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“ the first and second, and then the commentary on each section is 
“made to forma separate Appendix. I have found it more con- 
“venient in the translation which follows to adopt a somewhat 
** different arrangement.” 

Prof. Leacr arranges the “Ten Wings” under seven Appen- 
dixes, dividing some of them into two sections. The authorship of all 
the 'Ten Wings has been ascribed to Conrucius by the Chinese com- 
mentators and by all the translators except Dr. Lecce. He thinks 
from an examination of the fifth, sixth, and seventh wings which 
are comprised in his third and fourth Appendixes, that he finds in- 
ternal evidence that they were not prepared by him; and thus, having 
fixed a doubt of his being the author of these three, he concludes he 
is not the author of any of them. Yet he says, “I do not doubt, 
* however, that they belong to what may be called the Confucian 
“ neriod, and were produced some time after his death, probably 
* between B.c. 450 and 350.” Conrucius died B.c. 478. Dr. Luaan 
states that all the Appendixes have beenascribed to Conructus with 
nearly the same unanimity as the text is ascribed to king Wen and 
the duke of Crow. 

The historian SzE-MA-KHIEN, whose ‘ Historical Records’ appeared 
100 years before our era, expressly ascribes them all to Conructus, 
except the last two, which he does not mention at all, and this was, no 
doubt, the common belief in the fourth century after the Sage’s death. 
And this continues to be the “all but unanimous opinion of Chinese 
critics and commentators” to the present time. Whether Dr. Lraau 
has succeeded in setting aside this opinion, which has come down 
through these more than 2000 years, every sinologist will judge for 
himself. The testimony in favour of the belief that Conructus was the 
author of the Appendixes is more reliable than the testimony to the 
authorship of the Text which Dr. Luca accepts as reliable ; because 
the Appendixes were written somuch nearer to the time of the 
preparation of reliable history. The opinion does not imply that 
they were written out in full by his own pen, but that they contain 
his views and teachings, in regard to the Text, as he had taught them 
to his disciples. We refer our readers to Dr. Luccr’s book for his 
clear statement of the contents of the Appendixes. See pp. 31—55, 

Another point on which Dr. Leace differs from the Chinese com- 
mentators and other foreign authorities is the question of the antiquity 
of the Yih King. P. Reats states that the “Y-king is the first and most 
ancient of all the Chinese Books which are styled classical.” Canon 
McCuatcuie says, “The Yih king, or Book of Change, is regarded 
by the Chinese with peculiar veneration, not only as being the most 
ancient of their classical writings,” &c. The writer of the article in 
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the Quarterly Review says, Thus, though Chinese historians are 
“* doubtful as to when and by whom the Yih king was written, com- 
“* mon consent proclaims it to be the oldest work in their literature.” 
While Dr. Lraaz writes :— “ The Shi is the oldest of the Chinese 
“« classics, and contains documents more than a thousand years earlier 
“than king Win. Several pieces of the Shih King are also older than 
“ anything in the Yi; to which there can thus be assigned only the third 
“place in the point of age among the monuments of Chinese litera- 
“* ture.” 

On this point, which Dr. Lecce moots, there is some facts to 
sustain the positions which the different disputants occupy. It being 
readly admitted by all that some parts of the Shi and She are older 
than the explanations of king Wen and the duke of CHow,.no one 
contends that the explanations of the figures are older than these parts 
of the Shi andthe She. But as lineal figures are the basis of the 
Yih King, and are an essential part of the book; and as ¢hese are 
admittedly o/der than any document in the Shi by a thousand years, 
according to Dr. Leace himself, it would appear that the Chinese 
are correct in their universal agreement in regarding the Yih King 
as the oldest monument of Chinese literature. It is not, however, 
supposable that these lineal figures existed in the long interval from 
the time of Fun-ar B.c. 2852 to the time king Wen wrote his 
explanation z.c.1143. It is most reasonable to suppose ‘that some 
explanations were handed down with them either oral or written. 
It is also most probable that king Wen embodied the most of these 
traditionary explanations in what he wrote. On this surmise there 
are found in the Yih not only lineal figures which have come 
down from the highest antiquity of this nation but the substance 
of the traditionary explanations of them. ‘The reasons which 
sustain this surmise are these: These figures were regarded with 
great veneration or superstition at even that early period by the 
people. They were used, as there is every reason to believe, in 
divination. It is not supposable that any one, however honored among 
the people could have substituted new explanations to figures so used 
and so superstitiously regarded. It is, however, a very probable sur- 
mise that one so regarded as king Wen could enlarge and fix the 
traditionary explanation so that it would be accepted as the authori- 
tative one. 

In an article in the Quarterly Review for July, 1882, on Chinese 
Literature, the writer gives his opinion of the Yih King thus :— 
“ Legend attributes the basis of the work which consists of eight 
“diagrams of whole and divided straight lines, to the Emperor 
“ Fuh-hi, or Mib-hi as he is also called, who is said to have reigned 
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“ 


ce 


‘from 2852 to 2737 b.c. These eight diagrams, by means of new 


combinations of their parts, were multiplied into sixty-four hexa- 
grams. But by whom this was done is a disputed point. Some 


native authorities say that the new combinations were designed 


‘by Mih-he himself; dthers, by Shin-nung (8.c. 2737-2697) ; some, 


by the Great Yu, who drained off the water of the flood (s.c. 


2255-2205) ; and others again, by Win Wang (s.c. 1231-1135). 


‘One of the sixty-four hexagrams stands at the head of each 


e 


‘chapter,and is followed by a few sentences which form the 


ri reply oO 


‘ original text. With regard to theauthorship of these sentences, 
‘also, authorities differ, but there is good ground to believe that, 


if they were not by Mih-hi himself, they were the work of a 


‘contemporary. Following the principal sentence of the text and 
‘interspersed with the remaining paragraphs, come commentaries 
‘(Twan and Seang) which are attributed by many Chinese writers to 
‘Win Wang and his son Chow Kung respectively, though modern 
‘ eritics incline to the belief that Confucius, who also wrote a com- 


3 
mentary on the whole work, was their real author. 


“This uncertainty as to the authorship of Yih king finds its 


‘counterpart in the doubts which exist as to its meaning. ‘The 


philosophy of the Yh king is deep,’ is the favourite evasive 
f Chinese scholars, when asked to explain its drift. That as 


1 


‘early as the Chow Dynasty (B.c. 1122-255) it was regarded as a 


work on divination there can be no doubt; and when the Emperor 


‘Shi Uwang-ti (p.c. 221-209), in order to check that learning 


‘ among the people which he feared might make them brood over and 


‘discuss his mandates, ordered the destruction of all books except 
‘ such as had reference to divination, medicine and husbandry, the 


Yih king was saved as belonging to the first category. Authors 


‘in subsequent times have discovered that it bears a moral and 
‘ political meaning ; and vague generalities, such as that it ‘embodies 
T 
i 


the virtues of Heaven and Earth, the brightness of the sun 


‘and moon, the order of the four seasons, and the good and evil 
‘fortunes pertaining to gods and devils’ are employed to conceal the 


prevailing ignorance of its contents. The meaning of the text, as 


‘understood by this last School, has lately been ably and faithfully 


‘set forth in the translation of Yih king by Dr. Legge, which forms 
‘the sixteenth volume of Max Miiller’s ‘Sacred Books of the Kast.’ 


Those who take a pleasure in seeing how 
‘Mens infirma hominum cceli perrumpere clanstra 
Cum studet, in tenebras precipitata ruit’ 


‘ will be amply gratified with the contents of this volume, which while 
‘it illustrates the ingenuity of native scholars, fully justifies our 
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‘been so largely commented on as the 


‘ the ken of the critics and the commentators. 
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remarks on their failure to understand the true nature of the work. 

“ Neither, then, as toitsauthorship nor its meaning do Chinese 
writers speak with any certainty. Probably no book in the world has ° 
Yih king, and certainly no 
book has kept its own secret so close and for se many centuries. ‘The 
riddle has been before the Chinese literary world for more then three 
thousand years; it has exercised theinyenuity of the keenest intellects 
of every age; and it remains at the present day as much a mystery as 
when, according to current belief, Win Wang sat poring over the 
original text in his prison cell. This uncertainty is sug 
probability, that the true explanation of the riddk 


gestive of the 
» lies beyond 
It is impossible to sup- 
pose that, had they been in possession of the fuil materials for 
investigation, they would one and all have failed to arrive at the true 
conclusion of the matter. Recent research has shown that this pro- 
bability may be accepted asa certainty, and the key to the mystery, 
which was been beyond the reach of Chinese scholars who know no 
other language than their own, and who are but very impertectly 
acquainted with its archaic form, has within the last few months 
been revealed to a French scholar, M. Terrien de La Conperie, who, 
bringing his knowledge of the ancient languages of Babylonia to 
bear on the question, has opened the seals of the book 
been practically closed for upwards of thirty centuries. 

“* But this discovery is buta part, anda small part, ofthe revelation 
made through the same instrumentality of the origin of the people 
and language of China. The long interval between the arrival of the 
Chinese in China and the beginning of a connected history of the race 
has served to obliterate among them all traces of their origin ; and, 
though it is a recognized fact that they were immigrants from a for- 
eign land, there exists no legend, much less any record, of whence 
they came. But they cameasa civilized people. They possessed a 
knowledge of writing, of agriculture, and of astronomy, and they 
were versedin the art of government. 


which has 


Before such civilized 
invaders, the aborigines, who were not themselves without some 
culture, were destined to give way and were forced to accept with 
the yoke of the Chinese the language they brought with them. 
This it is that has betrayed their origin, and by means of which 
we are able to trace them back through the misty ages of anti- 
quity to the regions of Susiana. The Akkadian syllabaries ° 
brought by George Smith and others from Babylonia furnish an 
identity of words and hieroglyphs, which shows beyond reasonable 
doubt an unmistakable affinity between the written characters 
of that region and of ancient China. We have no intention of 
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introducing here long lists of words to illustrate our assertion, 
but those intersted in the subject will find the question worked 
out in a paper by M. Terrien de La Coupcrie, lately printed in the 
‘ Journal of the Society of Arts.’ 

“ But the cuneiform syllabaries have done more than furnish 
isolated instances of identity. A. careful mvestigation into their con- 
tents undertaken by M. Terrien has been rewarded by the discovery 
of fragments identical with the Vth king in the Akkadian language. 
From these it appears that, instead of being entirely a work on 
divination, or the depositary of any deep philosophical lore, it con- 
tains syllabaries illustrating the meaning of the word or words 
following the diagram at the head of each section. Other chapters 
consist, some of astrological formule, some of ephemerides, and 
some of ethnological facts relating to the tribes of the country, but 
all'taking the form of vocabularies, and therefore insusceptible of 
translation in the sense in which every commentator from Confucius 
downward has attempted to deal with them. ‘To those unacquainted 
with the history of Chinese words, it will appear passing strange 
that in the, time of Confucius the original sounds of the written 
characters should have undergone so complete a change that the 
text of Yih king should have become unintelligible. Yet so it was, 
and the truth is confirmed by the fact that successive commen- 
tators have shown an increasing inabililty to understand its mean- 
ing. Not only were the words changed, but the characters which 
represented them underwent transformations. ‘There can be no 
doubt that a large number of the characters in the Ku Wan or 
ancient writing, were used phonetically, and that, after the long 
night which settled down on literature before the time of Confucius, 
these, owing to dialectical influences and phonetic decay, having 
lost all traces of their original value, re-appeared as unintelligible 
signs on the revival of learning. The history of the first Han 
Dynasty (B.c. 206-25 a.p.) givés some curious details of the efforts 
made, at the time of which the historian wrote, to encourage a study 
of the written characters and to recover the old sounds. A law was 
made, we are told, that at the periodical examinations any youth 
who was able to write nine thousand characters was to be made 
a royal historiographer, and that those who showed themselves 
proficient in the six different forms of characters should receive 
appointments as presidents of boards, historiographers, court 
annalists, and legal historians. It was further enacted, also, 
that any officia lusing any incorrect characters in an address to the 


“throne was to be degraded. Notwithstanding, however, every 


ia 3 


effort to recover a knowledge of the ancient characters, there 
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** existed so general an ignorance of their sounds, that it became 
** necessary to have recourse to the scholars of the neighboring state 
“ of Ts’i, among whom still lingered a tradition of their value. 

“* But prior to this, and before the time of Confucius, the pages of 
“‘ the historians showed large lucane, testifying to their inability to 
“‘ reproduce the ancient characters. Already at this period the large 
‘* seal characters invented by Shi Chow (about B.c. 827-782) had come 
“* into vogue, and widely as these differed, we are told, from ancient 
“texts which were subsequently found in the wall of Confucius’s 
** house, they suffered a still further deterioration during the T’sin 
“* Dynasty (B.c. 255-206), when, in obedience to the necessity arising 
“‘ from further phonetic changes which had taken place, the lesser seal 
*‘ character was designed and brought into general use. Yet another 
“* change took place a little later, when the Zi shu or official writing 
“was introduced, which again in turn gave place, after numerous 
‘* modifications, to the characters as we now have them. Enongh has 
“been said to show that, far from possessing that immutability 
“* generally attributed to them, Chinese words and characters have 
“ from time to time undergone many and great changes, and viewed 
“* in this light it becomes quite intelligible that the Yih king presented 
“« difficulties to Confucius which he was unable to explain. 

“ Recent scholars have shown conclusively the common origin of 
“the Babylonian and Chinese civilization, and the relation existing 
*« between the Chinese andthe Akkadian written languages. .... 

“ Abundant evidence might be adduced from the true meaning of 
“the Yih king, to show that this, the earliest extant Chinese work was 
‘* of foreign origin. The probability is, that the first immigrants into 
‘* China brought it with them from the cradle of their race, or at all 
“events from their latest home. Chinese records speak of Naih- 
** wangti (i.e. Nakhonti) and his immediate successors as the author’s 
*‘ of numerous works, and if we are to accept the authority of the 
** Ts’o chuen, there did exist in the time of Ch‘aou kung (B.c. 1052- 
** 1001) works of which they were believed to be the authors, and 
“which were written in a character that was unintelligible to all 
‘* except a few scholars. Weare told that on one occasion the King 
“of Ts’oo, pointing to an official named I Siang, said, ‘There is a 
** good historiographer ; he can read the “‘ Three Fun” (said to have 
** been written by Mih-hi, Shin nung, Naihwangti), the;,‘‘Five Tien” 
‘(by the succeeding five Emperors?) the “Hight Sih,” and the 
“Nine Kew.”’ And in the official record of the administrative 
** system of the Chow Dynasty (s.c. 1154-255) it is mentioned that 
‘the Recorders were charged among other duties with that of 
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preserving the ‘books of the three great sovereigns and of the five 
* rulers.” ’—Quarterly Review, 1882, pp. 124-133. 

It will be very easy for M. Terrien tofurnish indisputable 
proof in support of his opinion that the Yih King is amonument of 
a literature existing in Central Asia before the ancestors of the pre- 
sent Chinese came to China, and was brought with them at the time 
of their emigration, or received from there at some subsequent pe- 
riod, but of which fact no record is found in Chinese history or le- 
gend. It is in this way: Are the cight original trigrams, or any, or all, 
of the 64 hexagrams, which are an integral part of the Yih King, found 
in the Akkadian syllabaries which have been examined by him? If 
they are then he has only to produce them to satisfy most persons 
that this fact establishes the origin of the Chinese figures ; for it 
would not be supposable that such arbitrary figures could be found 
among two adjoining peoples and not have a common origin. But 
if none of the lineal figures are found among these ancient records of 
Babylonia then it will be doubted whether the fragments which 
M. ‘Terrien has found ‘are identical with the Yih King.” The pas- 
sage on the 129th page of the Review does not make it clear whether 
such figures have been found or not. We therefore wait with great 
impatience the appearance of the promised translation of the Yih King 
which is to be made with lght derived from these Akkadian re- 
cords. We call M. Terrien’s attention to this particular point, and ask 
him to furnish his readers with such figures as he may have found. 
The reason why the fragment, indentical with the Yih King will not 
be satisfactory apart from any of the figures is this: The Text of. 
the Yih is so differently understood by all those who have translated 
it that the fragments will not agree with these translations. If M. 
TERRIEN gives us a translation differing yet again from those already 
made and agreeing with “ the fragments,” 


it will not be considered 
satisfactory for obvious reasons. 


But if he can present any number 
of the trigrams or of the hexagrams then the matter will admit of 
no ‘doubt. 

This would not appear to be the time to express a final opinion 
of this book which is regarded with such a high degree of reverence 
by the Chinese. Still, while waiting for the promised translation of M. 
TeRRIEN and Prof. Doucias, we may make some remarks which will 
remain true under every circumstance. The high estimate in which 
it is held by Chinese rests upon no solid foundation, for all the 
translators agree in the opinion that there is very little of philosophy 
or science in its pages. This reverence for it is based first upon the 
great antiquity of the figures and their supposed supernatural origin, 
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second, because of its use in divination and the widely held opinion 
that a complete knowledge of it would enable the fortunate possessor 
to fortell all future events. By a more influential class it is held 
that it contains ‘a deep philosophical lore” which would contribute 
largely to the greatness of all successful students of its pages. This 
impression in regard to it was fixed in the minds of the Chinese by 
the saying of Conrucuis: “If some years were added to myself I 
would give fifty to the study of the Yi.” But none of these considera- 
tions commend the work to the foreign student as of special 
value. Besides the fact that it has been used for more than 2000 years 
for the purposes of divination must lead all considerate minds to re- 
gard it as having exercised but little influence for good upon tho 
great number of students who, during these long ages, haye poured 
over its pages with untiring assiduity. It may be most ear- 
nestly desired that some work would be prepared and received by 
the people which would be indeed a mine of true philosophical and 
scientific lore, and which would come to hold the same place in the 
reverence of this people as the Yih King has so long held, and from 
which the students thereof would obtain a correct knowledge of 
philosophy and science, arts and religion. 

We have purposely not spoken of the several translations. In 
the nature of things, the usual principles of translation cannot 
be applied to writings which are enigmatical and designedly ex- 
pressed in symbolical language. Dr. Leaae says of his first trans- 
lation, made in 1854, “ I endeavored to be as concise in my English 
as the original Chinese was. I followed in this the example of P. 
Reats and his coadjutors in their Latin version. But their version 
is all but unintelligible, and mine was not less so.”—Preface, p. v. 
Canon McCrarcuiE says: “This is the key [Comparative Mythology] 
which I have applied to open the mysteries of this interesting 
Classic.”—Preface, p. v. Using this key to interpret its mysteries 
Canon McCtarcuie wrote what he conceived to be the meaning 
of the enigmatic language. And none will accept his meaning 
but those who have the same conception in their own minds. 
In regard to the principles which guided him in this translation 
Dr. Leace says: “It is vain therefore for a translator to attempt 
a literal version. When the symbolic characters have brought 
his mind en rapport with that of his author, he is free to render 
the ideas in his own or any other speech in the best manner that 
he can attain to.”—Preface, p. xv. A translation made on such a 
principle does not give the reader what is written in the original, but 
the conception which the translator has of the meaning of the enigma- 
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tical and symbolic language In other words it is an exposition not a 
translation. A literal translation of the Yih King would necessarily 
be in a great measure unintelligible, because in the original it is en- 
igmatic. Translations made with the view of giving the meaning 
of the enigmas will be different, the one from the other, because 
sach translator has a different understanding of the enigmas. 
Readers will accept or reject the several meanings according to their 
own conceptions of the original. 


A STUDENT. 





CHINESE EMIGRATION, 


UR steamer was lying in a port of south China, discharging rice 
brought from Shanghai, and taking on board cargo for Europe. 

On the morning of the third day numbers of Chinamen, with small 
quantities of baggage, began to take up their station on the covered 
wharf alongside of which our ship was placed. By about nine o’clock 
the wharf was crowded, leaving only room enough for the ¢doolies to 
pass along with loads of goods which were being rapidly dropped 
down into the capacious hold of the vessel. Till noon and even 
later the loading went on, with no interruption other than that caused 
by one or two rushes made for the ship by the waiting crowd. These 
rushes were promptly met and successfully resisted by the officers 
and crew, some of whom, it was noticed, were armed with short sticks 
resembling policemen’s batons as to size and shape, but which were 
in reality only pieces of fire wood selected from a pile of bundles which 
had already come on board and been stowed on deck. Rough and 
ready however as these truncheons were, they did good service, and 
though not harshly used, kept the decks clear till the loading would 
be completed. Rumour had got about among us, the European 
passengers, that the cargo would be all in by sometime shortly after 
midday, and we were waiting about to see how our Chinese fellow- 
passengers would get on board. About half-past two in the afternoon, 
we were suddenly startled by a noise as of hundreds of voices shout- 
ing simultaneously in great excitement, and mixed with it the rush 
and trampling of many feet. Hurrying to the saloon door we found 
a deluge of frantic men rushing along the planks leading tothe ship, 
jumping from the end of the gangways on to the deck, and stream- 
ing down the hatchways into the hold, and in afew seconds the flood 
of human beings had spread itself over the whole of those parts of the 
ship which had been abandoned to it. The clamour and bustle 
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seemed if anything, to increase, and the babel of sounds was deafen- 
ing, coming up even from the under saloon through the gratings of 
the ventilators. The eagerness of the Chinese to get on board was 
intense, aud they carried everything before them by mere weight 
and numbers, coming in not only by the entrances prepared for them 
but pouring over the bulwarks where that seemed a more direct way. 
A most easily embarked cargo was this living freight; those on duty 
with their short sticks had only to cease defending the ship and in 
poured the flood of men. The first thing many of them did on coming 
on board, was to throw downa mat on the first space of unoccupied 
deck they found, and they would then stand by contentedly regard- 
ing the rush of men with dirty feet passing over, their mat, and 
trampling it into unsightliness, seemingly not annoyed at the des- 
truction of the mat, as long as they could thus claim for their use 
on the voyage the place it covered. A vast deal of bustle took 
place in getting on board the baggage they had with them. For 
eight hundred men the whole amount was very small, but in the 
terrible hurry in which all was being done, the embarkation of the 
baggage was a confusing business, all the more so as the owners 
seemed anxious lest, when they were engaged over their goods, some 
one else should oceupy the positions which they had claimed. There 
were a good many bamboo chests, but the bulk of the possessions of 
these passengers seemed to consist of baskets of provisions, cooking 
pots and little stoves, water in wooden casks and earthenware jars, 
of which last one broke in coming on board, charcoal, fruit such 
as oranges, and, in one or two instances, small coops with live 
chickens. 

It soon began to appear that the immense hurry and rush with 
which all the coming on board had been marked was not uncalled for. 
In about half an honr, or perhaps forty-five minutes after the 
gangway had been abandoned to the waiting crowd, the steamer 
began to cast off from the wharf and swing out to her anchor. The 
embarkation had not yet been completed, but what remained had to 
be done by means of small boats, and involved a good deal of 
dangerous-looking climbing on the part of the passengers, and a 
good deal of troublesome hoisting of their belongings. On returning 
to the saloon we found that, while we had been staring at the stam- 
pede, the British Consul had arrived and left cards for the lady pas- 
sengers. As soon as all the Chinese seemed to be on board measures 
were taken to inspect them. They were all sent up out of the hold, 
massed on one part of the ship, and made, one by one, to pass in re- 
view before the assembled officials, the British Consul standing and 
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counting, himself, each one as he passed, and stopping the procession 
now and again to question some boy or other emigrant whose case 
seemed to call for remark. The Chinese officials, of whom two were 
present, one representing the local land authorities, took the inspec- 
tion more easily, one of ‘them sitting quietly on a folding chair which 
his attendants had brought with them, and both of them leaving the 
real work of inspection to their underlings. Behind these officials, at 
the place of inspection, stood a few Chinese, said to be on the out- 
look for fugitives, but the review passed quietly off and no fault 
was found with any of the eight hundred who were leaving their 
country. In the whole company there were only three children and 
five women, one of these last being recognised by the by-standers as 
having displayed great trepidation as she came, with hurrying yet 
hesitating step, up the sloping plank which formed the narrow bridge 
over the yawning chasm between the wharfand the ship’s side. The 
passengers passed muster all right. The personal counting even of 
the exact British Consul failed to make out one too many, the 
doctor detected no symptoms of disease, the sixteen Chinese cooks 
were called up and put in an appearance, the cooking ranges stood 
in an imposing row close at hand, the other arrangements and 
provisions seemed to give satisfaction, and the Customs’ officials, 
British and Chinese, after making their adieus and wishing us a 
good voyage, descended to their boats and pulled away. Getting 
up our ladder and anchor we stood out into the river, and, after 
watching the intricacies of navigation in piloting a large ship 
through a crowded anchorage in aswift current, we found the shore 
of China‘rapidly receding, and were at full liberty and leisure to 
realise our position. 

On coming from the north towards this Chinese port rumour 
began to be current among the crew that we were to take on some 
seven hundred Chinese passengers. Immediately after our arrival 
we found the report confirmed, and among the evidences we had of 
its truth were men setting up cooking ranges on deck, and a foreigner 
engaged with measuring tape and note-book calculating the 
superficial area of the deck and holds, after deducting the space 
occupied by steam winches and other encumberances. Report too 
had it that for every nine superficial feet of area we were entitled 
to carry one passenger, and we soon learned that the inspection and 
numbering of the crowd on board resulted in our being declared to be 
a few within the number which the vessd might legally carry. And 
so there we were with some 798 (seven hundred and ninety eight) 
Chinese and 57 -(fifty-seven) Europeans—a boatload of 855 (eight 
hundred and fifty five) in all. Going down into the hold—the fore- 
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hold especially—was an impressive sight. The whole of the im- 
mense space seemed occupied with reclining human beings, here and 
there could be discerned a long line of baggage, the top of which 
was also covered with men. The smell was strong, the heat op- 
pressive, and the fluttering of the fans, which every one seemed to 
possess, made the place seem as if it were an immense cave whose dim 
depths were filled with bats about to take wing when disturbed by the 
entrance of the visitor. Here and there might be seen a company 
lying round a lamp smoking opium, and as the eye became more 
accustomed to the darkness the sides of the hold could be seen to be 
hung with parcels and baggage suspended on sticks inserted in the 
open plankwork which protects the skin of the ship from being 
damaged by the cargo. The passengers were evidently pleased with 
their quarters and had laid themselves down over the entire space ; 
leaving no lanes for walking, so that comers and goers had to make 
their way out and in by treading on their neighbours’ mats. Though 
so closely packed, these nearly eight hundred men behaved very 
well during the eight days they were on board. It saysa great 
deal for the peaceable nature of the Chinese, that though they must 
have been a great inconvenience to each other, not more than once 
in two days did disagreements among them go so far as to give rise 
to fights in which wounds were received which needed surgical skill to 
dress them. Only one man’s case seemed alarming, and he canie along 
the deck, as was remarked, “‘ bleeding like a pig” from a wound in 
the head, and on another occasion, four men presented themselves 
together, with bleeding evidences of a fray. All that we could 
learn about these cases was that they had originated in one man 
occupying the place or drinking the water belonging to another. 
Quite as likely, however, the quarrel arose from gambling, which on 
account of being a fruitful source of trouble, was strictly prohibited, 
but no doubt indulged in, as it is an amusement dear to the heart of 
Chinese under most circumstances, and possessing attractions almost 
irresistable to men situated as our companions were. Though I 
went among them frequently and at unsuspected times, I saw very 
little of this vice among them, and it was quite wonderful and 
pleasant to see how harmless and quiet these hundreds of strong 
men were during the days and hot nights while they were crowded 
together in enforced idleness. In the day time they used to swarm 
up out of the holds and perch, like birds, on any little projection 
or slope that afforded firm footing, and, though most of them were 
labourers, a few could read, and some of them I found engaged with 
Gospels and Scripture parts, with which they had been supplied 
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before coming on board. As their language was of the south, and 
mine of the north, [ was able to hold only very limited conversation 
with them. : 

The only periodical excitement they had was the serving out of 
rice, &c., at meals, whieh was accomplished in an orderly manner by 
an arrangement of tallies. One of the sixteen cooks would seat 
himself on the rail of the ship just beyond the immense pot, his 
back to the ocean and his face to the;company, and, as each basket was 
presented, he would dig up, with a spade, the proper allowance of 
rice, deliver it into the basket, and the bearer would go off seeming- 
ly satisfied. One little excitement, which came in by way of an extra, 
was a fall of rain which cleared the decks somewhat, and was a draw- 
back to the pleasure of those who had secured deck places, but it did 
little harm, as there were awnings all about and some of the men 
actually went and stood under the streams of rain water that poured 
down where the canvass colleeted it. 

To the officers and crew engaged in the navigation of the ship 
this crowd of men everywhere among their feet- must have been a 
great annoyance, but it was very pleasing to see the patience and 
gentleness with which the Chinese passengers were as a whole treated 
throughout the entire voyage. One day there was an unusual stir 
among the crowd and we found that their tickets were about to be 
taken. Agents, under whose care, evidently, they shipped, supplied 
each man with the necessary paper ; it was collected in due form and 
found all correct, except in the case of one or two, for whom a 
compromise was arranged or for whom a friend paid. 

Arrived at Singapore, the officers of the ship having already 
collected tickets, the landing of the passengers was a matter which 
concerned themselves and their agents only. The agents took posses- 
sion of the gangway and collected tickets from the men as they 
went ashore, enforcing their demands by physical force when 
necessary, 6ne man in particular coming in for smart and rough 
handling. 

Of the whole company, some two hundred who were bound for 
Penang, were let down the other side of the vessel into boats, con- 
veyed away beyond our sight, and, when the steamer was about to 
leave, reproduced in the same manner as they had disappeared. 
Whether this disposal of our fellow-voyagers was for the com- 
fort and economy of our companions themselves, or to secure the 
rights of the shipping agents who managed them, was not quite 
manitest. 

' After passing Penang and getting rid there of the last China- 
man theghip was much more comfortable, and we could breathe 
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more freely. When that crowd was on board the thought would 
from time to time arise what could be done with all our passengers 
should fire break out or the ship be wrecked? As long as they were 
on board it seemed too solemn a subject even to speculate about, but, 
after the danger of such a disaster was over, it could be talked 
about calmly. The problem to be solved was how to save the lives 
of 855 persons in six boats, the aggregate carrying capacity of 
which might amount to three hundred or three hundred and fifty? 
What was to become of the remaining five hundred? Some seemed 
to think that in the event of being compelled to leave the ship the 
Europeans would have, with loaded revolvers, taken possession of a 
boat and gone off, but to this there are two objections, first that it 
would be too cold-blooded a device to attempt, and second that the 
attempt would have been useless—it might be made, but with small 
chance of being successfully carried out in the face of a mob so fran- 
tic as our crowd of Chinese would have become if persuaded that 
their lives were really in danger. After seeing the tremendous 
rush of that eight hundred coming on board when the contention 
was only about the choicest place for a week’s bed, no one would 
hope to accomplish much by holding out against them when the rush 
would be for life. The most sensible theory as to how it would be best 
to act should such a dire emergency arise, was from a quiet man, who 
said the safest way would befor the Europeans to stand quietly by 
let the Chinese take the boats, then, when the desperation was over, 
try to make up a raft and so escape. 

But considered from any side it is still presupposed that of the 
855 a large proportion would perish, and the question arises should 
steamers be allowed to go to sea unprovided with boat accommodation 
sufficient to float passengers and crew in case of disaster? And be it 
remembered that this ship, which went to-sea with 850 menand six 
boats was, in no particular, disregarding any law. There was nothing 
underhand about ‘the arrangement—no evasion of: any kind. 
There was the previous careful measurement of the space, the notifica- 
tionas to how many Chinese it was lawful to carry, and the careful 
counting afterwards-all was done according to law! But is not the law 
deficient? If things go on thus it is to be feared that public atten- 
tion may be called to it by some great disaster ; but why should not 
such steps be taken as would anticipate the possibility of such a 
disaster? 

As to the commercial aspects of Chinese emigration much 
might be said. There are those who don’t want the Chinese to come 
to their country because the Chinaman would reduce wages. Thero 
are Others again—the capitalist for instance—who would welcome 
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him for that very reason, and his plea is that the Chinaman would not 
reduce wages so muchas draw to and keep in the country manu- 
factures which have gone or are going to other countries, which can 
turn out goods cheaper because wages are lower. The capitalist is 
fast inclined to regard Chinese labour pretty much as a new factor in 
trade, and, while admitting that Chinese labour would temporarily 
affect the existing interests of some classes, just as railways and 
power-looms affected stage-coaching and hand-weaving, contends 
that in the long run cheap Chinese labour would increase the wealth 
and prosperity of any country in the same way as they were increased 
by the introduction of the locomotive and other steam machinery. 
If however any one does not wish Chinamen to leave their country 
and invade other countries, let him bear a hand and assist missionary 
enterprise in China ; for as soon as that great country is Christian- 
ized and enlightened enough to set about developing its resources, 
there will be good wages and wealth for the Chinaman at home, and 
he will be under no necessity of going abroad. In some places 
might spring up industrial and mining centres where there are now 
only a few goat-herds living in miserable huts, and were the resources 
of the country only fairly developed it would not be too sanguine to 
expect that three men would be able to live in comparative wealth 
where one now drags out his existence in poverty. If therefore any 
one has an objection to the Chinaman going abroad let him send 
the Gospel to China, as being the most direct way of making that 
country so attractive to its inhabitants that they will be likely to 
stay at home. 

But there is a distinctly religious side to the question of Chinese 
emigration; and it is earnestly to be hoped that if they are permitted 
to enter any country they may receive fair and just treatment, and 
be allowed to see Christianity bearing itself with a friendly aspect 
towards them. Sending the Chinese to foreign countries is doubtless 
one of God’s ways of sending the Gospel to China, and if even a fair 
proportion of these emigrants were to return to their native land 
impressed with the sincerity of Christians they had met abroad, and 
feeling that they had been treated kindly in the land in which they 
were strangers, a powerful gain would have been accomplished 
towards the ultimate conversion of China. Nor is it too much to hope 
that of those who go as adventurers to Christian lands many 
should. return themselves Christian, and become sources of Christian 
influence to others. 


HOINOS. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF SUCHOW. 
By Rev. A. P. Parker. 
he 
THE HILLS. 


[HE hills in the neighborhood of Suchow are invested with consider- 

able interest in connection with the History of Suchow. The 
region west of the city, on the shores of the Great Lake is quite 
mountainous. The mountains, or, more properly speaking, the hills 
vary from 200 feet to 1100 feet in height, according to barometrical 
measurement of a number of them that I have made. Many of them 
seem to be composed mostly of granite, covered in many instances 
with a thin layer of clayey soil which supports a scant growth of 
vegetation. In others limestone abounds. Groves of small pine trees 
cover the sides of some of them, but there are no extensive tracts 
of large trees. Forests would doubtless grow on many of the 
hills in the course of time were it not that the trees are’ always cut 
down for fuel after having attained a few years’ growth. Even the 
grass and weeds are taken off for the same purpose, so that the 
hills generally present a barren appearance. On many of them 
huge boulders of solid granite jut out above the surface, weather 
beaten and bare. From many of them, stone of a superior quality 
for building purposes is obtained. 

Many of these hills ate named for various animals. One is called 
“Tiger Hill,” another is called ‘ Sheep Mountain,” and a kind of 
white porcelain clay that is obtained there (fy ##) is said to be the 
brains of the sheep! A third, having a striking resemblance to a 
crouching lion, is called “‘ Lion Hill.” ‘Two others are said to be 
the “ Dragon Mountain” and the “Elephant Mountain,” though 
not commonly called by these names; but they represent, or are, 
the bodies of these animals. Onthis account stone quarrying in 
most of the hills is strictly prohibited—that is in name. It is com- 
monly believed by everybody, officials and people, that quarrying 
in the hills is the same as digging into the bodies of the animals, 
which would, in some incomprehensible manner, bring great cala- 
mity on the country. But I have heard that the fears of the officials 
on the fung shui question are very materially allayed by a douceur 
from those who wish to quarry stone. As a matter of fact, vast 
quantities of limestone and granite are quarried there every year. 

One of the most famous of these hills in the annals of the 
country Wu, is called Ling Yien (“Spirit Peak”) Hill. It is 
situated near the town of Muh-tuh, about 10 miles south-west of 
Suchow. There are many ancient remains and historical associa- 
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tions (#f fis) connected with it. On its summit Hoh-lii, the king, 
built his summer palace and divided his time between it and his 
palace in the city. The following is a translation of what the 
Ilistory says about it :—“ It is situated 30 i south-west of the city. 
It is 3,600 feet high. Formerly it produced a kind of stone 
that was used for making inkstones [a kind of argillite or shale] 
hence it was called Inkstone Mountain. According to the History 
of Yiich there was a stone wall or fortification on this hill, hence 
it was also called Stone-wall Mountain. It was on this hill that 
the king of Yiich presented Si-she [the famous female beauty] 
to the king of Wu. - There is a storie image of a horse on this hill 
that has the appearance, at a distance, of carrying a rider. Near 
by is a stone target. The highest peak is called the Harp Stand. 
Fan Ch‘ing-ta says: Looking down from this summit and viewing 
the Great Lake and the two Fung Feng Islands in the lake, the 
appearance is as if showers of green jadite were falling upon forests 
of jadestone growing in a world of white silver. Going on east 
from the Harp Stand you pass the Horse Road. Still east of this 
are three pools called the Inkstone Pool, the Playflower Pool, and 
the Moon Pool. According to the History of Wu there is a pool 
on this lull that never goes dry, and in it is a kind of vegetable 
which if eaten in summer will counteract the heat. Near by this 
pool are two wells, one of which is circular and the other octagonal. 
The former is named the Well of the King ef Wu, and the other the 
Well of the Abbot Chi-tsih. South of these is the Han K‘ung Pavilion 


(jig 2 [KJ)......South-east of this is the Ling Yen monastery, near 
which is a brick pagoda of the same name...... A little south of this is 


the Resounding Sandal Piazza (#8 JE fj). On the east of this is 
the I{undred Step Street, near which is to be seen the Stone Tor- 
toise and the Stone Lohan [disciple of Budda.] There are tracks 
of a man and woman in the solid rock there, which are said to be 
the tracks of Fu-ch‘ai (king of Wu) and Si-she. On the south of the 
street is the Cave of Si-she, where the King of Wu imprisoned Fan- 
li (the ambassador from Yiieh). On the right of the cave is a stone 
image of a sleeping cow. On the right and left were the two oar- 
boat harbors, where the king of Wu is said to have amused himself 
with the dragon boat. Below these is the Subtle Serene Fountain, 
which was opened (4) by a scholar of T'ai Tsang during the Ming 
dynasty. This fountain may be seen at a distance of several /i from 
the hill. Kao Ki said—The Spiritual Mount [referring to the hill 
under consideration] excels in wonders and abounds in beauties, and 
stands forth as if it were not willing to be placed onan equality 
with its numerous neighboring peaks.” 
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“There are also many strange stones on it. But since the time of 
Kia Tsing of the Ming, many quarries have been opened in this hill, 
and three-tenths of these curious formations have been taken away, 
In the 41st year of Wan Lia certain official named Ma Chi-tsung 
took possession of the rocks in this hill, in the name of the govern- 
ment, and forbade further quarrying or private trade in them forever. 
The emperors K‘ang-hi and K‘ien-lung both visited this mountain 
and established temporary palaces on its summit.” 

According to the above account, this hill is 3,600 feet high. I 
measured it with an aneroid and found it to be 557 feet high above 
the level of the plain. Quite a difference! The Chinese must have 
measured, or more likely guessed at, the distance up the side of the 
hill. One of the priests in the temple on the hill was very much inter- 
ested in my barometer, and thought it very strange that I could 
measure the height of the mountain with it. He immediately jumped 
to the conclusion that there must be some occult science connected 
with it, and thought that I could also, by means of it, penetrate into 
the secrets of the future, for he asked me if I could also tell him when 
that place would again revive as a resort for worshippers and _ plea- 
sure-seekers—when the temples and pavilions, &c., would again be 
built up and take the place of the present ruins. He seemed a 
little dubious as to my sincerity when I confessed my inability to 
tell him the date of the “ good time coming.” 

It is said that thee emperor K*ien-lung occupied the Harp 
Stand—a flat rock some 8 or 10 feet square—and played the harp 
while looking out over the Great Lake. Hence the name. The 
mortices in the rock are still there where stood the posts of the 
pavillion under which the travelling emperor played the harp 98 
years ago. The brick pagoda, above referred to, was built by Sén 
Ch‘én-yin in 978, in memory of his sisters, queens of Wu and Yiieh. 
The same priest, already mentioned, told me, evidently with the 
utmost faith in the truth of his story, that this pagoda was built by 
a fairy all in one night, and that afterward a fairy cut out the inside 
rounding it into the shape of a cylinder, and that this also had been 
done in one night! The knavery and credulity of heathenism are 
astonishing. 

The shape of the inside of the pagoda, evidently corresponded 
originally to that of the outside, that is octagonal, and it seems to 
have had some woodwork about it, banisters on the outside and 
stairways on the inside for each storey, but it has all been burnt or 
taken away, and the projecting corners on the inside have been cut 
out, so that it now has the form of a hollow cylinder. This may have 
been done by the priests for their especial purpose of imposing this 
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fairy story on the credulity of the people, and thus gain notoriety 
and make money, or it may have been done as a military measure 
during the civil war, so as to prevent the pagoda being used fora 
lookout station. The pagoda has 8 stories and is about 150 feet high. 

Near the pagoda are extensive ruins where stood the palaces of 
the kings of Wu and Yiieh, and the “ travelling palaces” (#7 ‘&) of 
the emperors K‘ang-hi and-K‘ien-lung. A wide paved walk leads up 
the side of the hill which was prepared expressly for K‘ien-lung’s 
use. On the south slope are pieces of broken-down walls, around 
what was some 400 years ago, an extensive pleasure garden. The 
cave of Si Shi is a very small affair—being evidently an artifical 
excavation in the solid rock, and only some 12 or 15 feet deep and 
about the same height and width. The stone Lohan is a very 
striking representation of a Buddist priest in full canonical dress, 
and the belief is general that it is a natural formation. But it is 
more probable that art has assisted nature in the production of this 
wonder. The same may be said of the stone tortoises. Not far from 
the latter is a level place called the Earth Drum, because a stamp 
with the foot there produces a considerable resonance, as if there 
were a hollow space underneath. The Resounding Sandal Piazza 
was made by preparing an extensive platform of cedar timber on the 
side of the hill, and covering it with earth, so as to make it appear to 
be a natural formation. $i Shi and other inmates of the harem were 
made to walk on it for the amusement of the king, and it resounded 
to the steps of their feet. 

In front of the hill is a canal running straight out south 
towards the Great Lake. The common name is Arrow Creek,— 
because of its straightness. But its original name was the Plucking 
Fragrance Way, and was opened by order of Hoh Lit. This king 
had flower-gardens on the Fragrant Mountain (# jj) on the shore 
of the Great Lake, and was wont to send beautiful women in boats 
along the Fragrant Way to bring him flowers from the gardens. 

About seven miles §.W. of the city is a range of hills some 
three or four miles long, bearing various names. The highest is 
called Yao Peak in the History, though it is commonly called the 
Seven Sons’ Hill (4 - lj) by the people. It is said that in the 
time of the emperor Yao, when the floods prevailed, the people of 
Wu fled to the top of this hill for safety, hence it has also been 
named the Flood-escape Hill. North-east of the Yao Peak is the 
famous Hung Shan ( jl), to the east slope of which the city of 
Suchow was removed by Yang Soh, leader of the Imperial forces, 
about a.p. 585, when the old city was captured and held by 
the rebels. 
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The most easterly peak of this range of hills is called Léng-ka 
Hill or Shang-fang Hill (—- FF py). It is about 250 feet high. On 
its summit is the Léng-ka or Shang-fang pagoda, a brick structure 
seven stories high, which was built in the 4th year of Ta Yih of the 
Sui, a.p. 609. The wood work on it has been long since burned or 
taken away. There were a Buddhist Monastery and a temple to the 
Wu T'ung Shén (¥ 3 mH) or Five Communicating Gods there, 
but these have been destroyed, and only ruins remain. 

The Wu Tung are classed with evil spirits (#f} if) and the 
worship of them is regarded by the generality of the Chinese as 
heterodox or superstitious (¥ jfi@). It seems a little odd to find 
the heathen Chinese talking about false gods and superstitious wor- 
ship. One would think that where such credulity exists as is capa- 
ble of accepting as true the mass of absurdities and fantastic non- 
sense connected with what are regarded as true and proper objects 
of worship, that nothing in the shape of a god could be too foolish 
or extravagant to command belief and worship. But it is a fact 
that there is a distinction even in China between the true and 
the false gods, the true, in general, being only those recognized or 
appointed by imperial authority, while all others are false. 

The origin of the worship of the Wu Ttung dates from the time 
of Hung Wu of the Ming, some 500 years ago. The emperor Hung 
Wu, had a dream, it is said, in which five spirits appeared to him 
demanding a gift or benefit of some kind, and he told them to go to 
Kiang-nan, of which Suchow is the capital, and get whatever they 
wanted. They were the spirits of soldiers, and the story has it, that 
their appearance to Hung Wu in a dream was something very much 
in the nature of highway robbery, and Hung Wu, being afraid of 
them, sent them to Kiang-nan to get rid of them. On this dream of 
the emperor becoming known, certain Buddist priests, together with 
a number of sorcerers of Suchow, took advantage of it and started 
the report that the Wu T'ung had come, according to the decree of 
Hung Wu, the Son of Heaven. They (the priests: and sorcerers) 
proceeded accordingly to build a temple for the worship of the Wu 
Ttung on the Shang-fang Hill, and gave out that the Wu T'ung 
could cast spells over people, and could also bring riches and honor 
to all who worshipped them and hence must be conciliated by 
worship and offerings of money, &c. It was also stated that the 
Wu Tung principally wanted beautiful women for wives in the 
infernal regions. Hence when they had selected a pretty woman, 
they would throw a spell over her and she would sicken and die, and 
her spirit went to be a wife of the Wu Tung. According to the 
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History this form of superstition was very rife during the reign 
of K‘ang-hi 200 years ago, and really serious consequences resulted 
from it. It came to such a pass that whenever a pretty woman in 
the region around the Shang-fang Hill fell ill from any cause, usual 
or whimsical, the people immediately said that the Wu T‘ung wanted 
her for a wife, and had cast a spell over her, and if she died, the 
parents and relatives, instead of mourning her loss, rejoiced that 
they had been so distinguished as to be called on to furnish a wife 
for the Wu 'I‘ung, and believed that great prosperity would result to 
the family. The people seem to have been completely infatuated 
with this absurd delusion, while the priests and the sorcerers reaped 
a rich harvest. So serious had matters become, that in the 24th 
year of K’ang-hi, the Provincial Governor T'ang Ping (% $x), deter- 
mined to put a stop to it. He accordingly had the images pulled 
down, the wooden ones burned, and the mud and stone ones thrown 
into Stone Lake at the foot of the hill. He also had the temple torn 
down, and the timbers used to repair one of the government school 
buildings in the city. There is a long memorial from governor T'ang 
to the emperor, printed in the History, in which he relates with great 
disgust, the miserable superstitions of the people, and how that 
wicked and designing men had imposed on the ignorance of stupid 
men and women (f% Fe fy %) to both get gain for themselves and 
corrupt the morals of the people. He states that in obedience to 
imperial command he had, at stated intervals, instructed the people 
in the precepts of the Sacred Edict [a book containing moral 
precepts prepared by the emperor K‘ang-hi] and had also done his 
utmost in various ways to reform the morals and manners of the 
people, having among other things to this end, forbidden women 
going into the temples to worship. As a result of his efforts for 
more than a year, he had noticed a very decided improvement in 
the general conduct of the people,—women had entirely ceased 
their visits to the temples, and the sounds of bachanalian revelry 
in the public pleasure resorts were seldom heard. He tells of his 
destruction of tlie temple of the Wu Tung, and begs the emperor 
to issue an edict forever prohibiting the revival of this wicked 
superstition. 

Whether the edict was issued or not, does not appear, but after 
the righteous T'ang left, the superstition again became rife, and in 
subsequent years was again repressed in a somewhat similar manner. 
But it seems impossible to root it out entirely, as there is a temple 
to the Wu Tung still standing at the foot of the Shang-fang Hill; 
although the people of the present generation do not seem to be so 
carried away by this miserable delusion as their fathers were. 
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The Cha Ngoh Hill is 15 i south-west of the city. Its shape 
very much resembles a lion lying down, and hence it is commonly 
called “Lion Hill.” Wang Liao, king of Wu, immediate predeces- 
sor of Hoh Lii, and who was slain by him (Hoh Lii), was buried on 
this hill. On the side of the hill is a large stone that is said to be of 
meteoric origin, and to the east is a canal called the “Fallen Star 
Creek.” ‘There is a curious tradition given in the History, and said 
to have been handed down from ancient times, to the effect that this 
hill once stood in the Great Lake, and that when Yii the Great was 
regulating the waters of the empire, he dragged this hill eastward 
out of the lake, and placed it in its present position. On the south 
and west of the hill, there are said to be two smaller hills containing 
stones of the shape of coils of rope, and it is averred that Yii used 
these to drag the hill with. Petrified ropes! There is a shallow 
place in the lake which is said to be the former base of the hill, and 
a long deep place leading from this in the direction of the present 
position of the hill, is the ditch or sluice along which the hill was 
dragged! Many years ago there were two rocky prominences on 
the hill which were said to be the “lion’s ears,” but they have been 
long since quarried away 

Beside those already mentioned, there are 80 or 90 more prin- 
cipal hills and mountains described in the History, included in the 
three districts in which the city of Suchow is situated. These, besides 
a great number of smaller hills and peaks all have names derived 
from some natural peculiarity, or from some temple built on them, 
or from some historical or legendary association. The Hill of the 
Goddess of Mercy (#% #% lj) takes its name from the fact that a 
temple to that goddess is built on it. It is also called Whetstone 
Hill because stone for whetstones is obtained there. 

The Balance Hill (JK 4B jy) holds the graves of the Fan (7%) 
family of which Fan Wén Chén Kung (7 X% JE 2) was the most 
illustrious member, and hence it is now commonly known as Fan 
Fen Hill (7% $4 tj) There are many natural curiosities on this hill, 
such as the Lotus cave, the WhitefCloud cave (a partly natural and 
partly artificial excavation in the side of the hill some 20 feet deep), 
the Pencil Peak, the Rock Gulch, the Sleeping Dragon Peak, the 
Lake View Stand, the Turban Peak, Lake Mirror, &c.,—all of them 
curious natural formations, which have been thus named for some 
peculiarity in their shape, position, &c. 

The Si Hill (FF jj) is situated west of the town of Muh-tuh, 
on the shore of the Great Lake, and near it is the temple to Wu T'z- 
sii, who was executed by Fu-ch‘ai, king of Wu, and his body thrown 
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into the canal at that place. Years after his death the people of Wu, 
sorrowing over his untimely end, and the calamities which had 
befallen the country through the king’s refusal to follow the advice 
of the faithful Tz-sii, built a temple there in honor of him and the 
hill takes its name from the temple. 

Some 30 Zi west of the city is the Flowery Hill (#¢€ ,\j), which 
takes its name from the story that in the 2nd year of T'ai K‘ang of 
the Tsin, a.p. 282, a thousand-leaved lotus flower grew on it.’ Near 
the Fan Fén Hill is the Gold Hill, where it is asserted that gold was 
obtained during the Tsin and Sung dynasties. No gold is to be 
found there at present, however. Anciently there were many 
natural curiosities on this hill, but they have been all destroyed. 
A large part of the hill, which seems to have been one solid mass of 
granite rock, has been quarried away. Granite of a very superior 
quality is obtained there for building, street-paving, mill-stones, &c. 
Hundreds of men are constantly at work quarrying the stone- 
The work is all done with hammers and iron wedges. <A row of 
mortices, about a foot apart and one to three inches deep, is made 
where a block of stone is to be split out, steel wedges are placed 
in the mortices, and the workman strikes them alternately heavy 
overhanded blows with an iron hammer having a limber wooden 
handle to prevent jarring the hand. After many vigorous blows 
have been dealt, the stone begins to split along the line of the 
mortices and soon comes loose. They are able to split this stone in 
pieces of any length or thickness almost like splitting timber. 

About fifteen miles south-west of the city is the K‘iung-lung 
Mountain (25 # tl), which is perhaps the highest hill—1,100 feet 
high—and also the most noted place of worship in all this region. 
Great crowds of people from far and near go there during the 
third and eighth moons to worship at the Taoist temples on the hill. 
It is said that Ch‘ih Sung-tz (Ff #& F), a rain-priest in the time of 
the emperor Shen Nung, s.c. 2,700, (cf. Mayer’s Manual), lived on 
this Mountain. On the summit are the supposed ruins of the 
Ascending-fairy Stand, and of the Sublimating Elixir Stand (4% FF 
™) where Ch‘ih Sung-tz is said to have practiced his magical arts’ 
There are several springs in this mountain whose waters are said to 
be unfailing. Formerly there was a Buddist temple on the moun- 
tain, but for some reason the Taoists have obtained possession of 
the place and have built extensive temples there. On the shore of 
the Great Lake not far from K‘iung-lung Mountain is the Copper 
Well Hill, where copper is said to have been mined during the Tsin 
and Sung dynasties. 
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But the time would fail me to tell of all the noted hills.in the 
neighborhood of this city—of their natural and artificial curiosities, 
their ancient remains (% $f), their legendary and _ historical asso- 
ciations, &c. There are many of them, and the history connected 
with them is interesting. There they stand—the everlasting hills— 
silent but mighty witnesses of the littleness and the transitory 
character of all things human. Magnificent palaces, grand towers, 
holy temples and strong fortifications have been built on many of 
these hills during the 3,000 years that this country has been in- 
habited by civilized man. But time has destroyed them all, and 
only heaps of ruins remain where once shone the splendor of kingly 
courts. The buildings that now occupy some of the ancient sites 
are mostly but the work of yesterday. A hundred generations of 
kings and courtiers, nobles and peasants, have come, played their 
little parts, and passed away, but the hills, the handiwork of God, 
endure, outlasting the mightiest works of man. 





ROMANISM IN CHINA. 
By Rey. W. 8. AMent. 


ROTESTANTS may always find something of value to learn 
from the history of Romish Missions. Especially is this true in 
China, where they have precedence in time and methods of operation. 
Ifanywhere Romish principles have had the fullest scope for develop- 
ment and their legitimate fruits have been made apparent, it is cer- 
tainly in this Empire. In the space alloted to us we shall endeavor 
to present a few facts and suggestions under the following heads:— 
I.—What the Romainsts have done in China. 
II.—Lessons to be derived from their success or failure. 
III.—The attitude which Protestants should have towards them. 
1st. It is safe to say that Roman Catholic Mission have done 
much in China. There is abundant evidence that at a very early date 
Romish priests had penetrated the distant East and brought back 
valuable information. Before Marco Poto was born, it was the 
Friar Carrint who gave to Europe the first rational account of the 
Mongol nation. Although he personally never visited China, yet he 
was the first European to give an account, from hearsay even, of the 
“ Celestial Empire” or to make mention of that mysterious individual 
Prester Joun. It was a friar Rusriquis who made Europe acquain- 
ted with the fact that the Caspian Sea was only a Lake and was not 
connected with the Northern Occan. He also gives quite full infor- 
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mation of the Nestorians confirming the witness of the stone tablet 
found in Hsi An Fu nearly 400 years later. A writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review suggests that it may have been about this time that the 
Romish priests or the Nestorians, gave to the Mongols their written 
language, the alphabet of which is the same as the Manchu and is 
supposed to be of Syrian origin. 

But the first systematic missionary effort began with Joun 
Corvin, who established himself in Kawbalik, the capital of Cathay, 
as early as a.p. 1295. Though opposed in a very unchristian way 
by the Nestorians, who were powerful in the city, he overcame all 
difficulties and secured the final triumph of his mission. The record 
of his life, though meagre, shows him to have been a man of superior 
talent and courage as well as humility, the three qualities which 
combined in him to make a missionary of the kind which poured 
forth in such numbers from the Irish and Scotch monasteries of the 
Middle Ages. He speaks meekly of his not having heard from 
Rome or his own. Order for twelve years, and his consequent 
ignorance of all Western affairs. He is “gray-headed, but not 
because of age.” He announced to the Pope the baptism of six 
thousand persons, who might have numbered thirteen thousand but 
for the calumniations of the Nestorians. He built two large churches, 
instructed one hundred boys in Greek and Latin, and trained some 
to chant so beautifully that the Emperor was a frequent and 
delighted listener. Though alone and so variously occupied he 
translated the New Testament and Psalms into the Court or Tartar 
language, as well as several devotional works. In‘1330 this devoted 
missionary died, being Archbishop of Peking. The records of the 
future alone will reveal the real value of the labors and sufferings of 
this man and his successors. In the confusion and tumult which 
followed the dissolution of the Yuan dynasty, the Christians shared 
the fate of their protectors and were involved in the common ruin. 
As the new Chinese dynasty, the Ming, desired to stop all communi- 
cation with foreign countries, the mission was finally extinguished 
and nothing further was ever heard from the Archbishop and his 
associates, and no traces remain of their labors. Perhaps if their 
efforts had been expended in converting the common people rather 
than in seeking the favor of the great, their good works might have 
remained to the present day. 

Another period of Romish Missions begins with Marrro Riccr 
and his co-laborers, who entered China, at Canton, in 1581. His 
restless spirit could not be satisfied until he had reached the 
Imperial Capital. This he succeeded in doing after fourteen years 
of patient and persevering effort. Here he was successful in carry- 
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ing favor with the eunuchs, the practical rulers of the Empire. 
By his many valuable presents, the songs which he composed and 
sung, and by his instructions in geography, clock-making, &c., he, 
with the other fathers, soon became possessed of extraordinary in- 
fluence, and signal favors were granted to them. Members of the 
Han-lin were glad to work with them and they were on intimate 
terms with the literati. A mission was established and many 
brilliant conversions took place. All are acquainted with the case of 
Dr. Patt, a celebrated convert, a literary man of high reputation, 
as well as a fervent Christian, who finally became one of the high 
Ministers of the Empire. He was a statesman and author, as well 
as a man of eminent piety. ‘“ He had in his palace, a small oratory 
fitted up with taste and simplicity, to which he gladly retired in 
moments of leisure to devote himself to prayer and meditation ; and 
regularly every morning, before going to preside in the Court of 
Rites, he was in the habit of giving half an hour to pious exercises 
in the oratory.” (Huc.) 

But the descendants of Dr. Paut have long since fallen into 
poverty and apostacy. In 1848 the Abbe Hue endeavored to find 
near Shanghai the tombstone and triumphal arch erected to the 
great man’s memory, but would have failed had not a convert 
drawn his attention toa broken pillar, saying, ‘This is the burial 
place of the famous Dr. Pavt, a high minister of the last Emperor 
of the dynasty of Ming.” While the Abbe was repeating a prayer 
for the dead, some peasants passed by squalid, ragged and filthy, 
the remnants of the great man’s family. The historian of Romanism 
in China does not seem to be sure whether some of Dr. Pavt’s des- 
cendants were rescued by the Jesuits or not. 

In 1625 the discovery of the Nestorian Tablet was of great 
assistance to the mission. In 1628 Father Scuau, was introduced 
to the Emperor by Dr. Paun. The Jesuits hoped that the Emperor 
would prove to be a modern Consranring, but in this they were dis- 
appointed. However, learned Chinese converts were Presidents of 
Supreme Courts; besides these there were fourteen Mandarins of the 
Han-lin college, ten of the first literary degree, eleven of the second 
and three hundred third-class graduates who were received as 
Christians in Peking alone. More than one hundred and forty 
members of the Imperial family were baptized, as well as forty of 
the principal eunuchs. Dr. Leon, a native, was skilled in most. 
branches of European learning. He translated the six Books of 
Euclid, and published many independent volumes of mathematics. 
More than fifty treatises, religious and scientific, passed through his 
hands and received the final touches from his pen. But even great 
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and good men die. “ Few men” says Dr. GurzLar¥ concerning 
Ricci “ever lived who did so much in so short atime.” Fathers 
Ricci and Scuaut, Drs. Pavt and Leon and other supports of the 
work passed away. Persecutions broke out. Shepherd and flock 
were scattered to unité after the storm, 


or when the Emperor saw 
fit to smile upon them. 


But it is not necessary for us here to enter 
upon the history of those vicissitudes. The crisis was reached in 
1724 when Yuna Cuene issued a decree against the missions. 
Succeeding Emperors followed in the work of repression and the 
mission steadily declined in influence and numbers. It was not till 
1780, two hundred years after Ricct commenced at Canton, that they 
founded a school to train young men for the priesthood. The 
hostile edicts had prevented the increase of foreign priests and they 
hoped to train natives for that service. From that time to the pre- 
sent the number of native priests has nearly kept pace with the 
foreign. 

It is difficult to secure statistics of early Roman Catholic work 
in China. It is not till 1820 that reliable information begins 
to come to light. By the persecution under Yune Carne, Du Have 
says that more than three hundred churches were destroyed and 
more than 300,000 Christians were abandoned to the heathen. In 
1820 we are informed on good authority that there were in China 
6 bishops, 23 priests, 80 native priests and 215,000 converts includ- 
ing 7,000 at Macao. In 1839 the number is stated to be 8 bishops, 
57 foreign and 114 native priests and 303,000 converts. As reported 
at the Shanghai Conference, in 1870, the number of priests, native 
and foreign, had more than doubled, being 392, converts 404,530. 
In 1881 the figures, said to be correct by the Jlonghkong Register 
were as follows :—Bishops, 41; European priests, 664; native, 559 ; 
colleges 34; convents, 34; converts had increased to 1,092,818. 
But what figures can be relied upon? Dr. Wuester in his Poreigner 
in China, for about the same period, reports 460 foreign and 500 
native priests and only half a million adherents. But it is very easy 
to double or quadruple the number of converts by counting the 
children. No doubt many additions were made to the number of 
foreign priests in 1881 by the operation of M. Ferry’s Educational 
Bill in France by which more than 800 Jesuits were sent adrft. The 
writer is acquainted with one cathedral in North China where there 
are twenty-one priests, most of whom are recent arrivals and are 
unable to speak Chinese. 

But you desire a reply to the question, what have the Romanists 
done? It is not enough to say that much has been done. What 
can be pointed to as a direct result of their work, indicating the 

' : 
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lifting up of this people of Sinim to a higher civilization? Great and 
good men have been‘among them. Some of their scientific works, 
perfected by learned Chinamen, have found their way to the Imperial 
Library. Some of their devotional works will long be numbered 
among the classic literature of the Christian church. Negatively, 
they have not given the New Testament entire to the Chinese. 
Portions have been translated and expounded. Their best works on 
the Bible, according to Dr. Bripaman, are two—Holy Scriptures 
Truthfully Explained and The Ten Commandments Correctly Expounded. 
Both of these works were written before 1642. 

But we ask, what salutary influence has emanated from them as 
a Christian Church during their 300 years of occupation? It is a 
Romanist traveller who tells us that the 7,000 Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians at Macao are “ as a whole more indolent and more uninteresting 
than their heathen countrymen. They are no more cleanly in their 
habits, pure in their lives, or industrious in business.” Take a re- 
presentative case in Chihli province. The church was planted by M. 
Riccr himself. A fine cathedral has been erected. They own more 
than a thousand acres of land, have an orphanage school for young 
and old students, and, most notorious among their pagan neighbors, 
they possess more than a hundred horses and mules. One benefit 
accruing is that the Chinese are familiarized with the idea of 
foreigners, though very few of them ever saw one even in native 
dress. The very existence of such an institution must of necessity 
have some influence. This influence is apparent in the fact that hun- 
dreds of people almost within sight of this cathedral, are acquainted 
with it as the #f: ##, and could not direct you if you inquired for the 
K + %. Though in some villages the cross is visible over some 
chapels, yet the small schools are supported by the Bishop, and the 
Christian adherents seldom reach a dozen families. In many villages 
the Church is entirely extinct, and in others the followers are the 
descendants of Romanists and not recent converts. The writer has 
met not a few who had joined the church for no other purpose than to 
secure assistance in troublesome lawsuits. Rupa, a Catholic writer, 
thus flagellates his own brethren :— There is scarcely a missionary 
who can boast of having made a convert by his own preaching, 
for they merely baptize those who have been converted by others.” 
He afterwards assigns another reason for their not preaching better, 
saying, that up to his time “few of the missionaries had been able to 
surmount the difficulties of the language so as to make themselves 
understood by the people at large.” With respect to regions where 
Romanists are numerous,-we think it may fairly be said that the 
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converts are more intelligent than their pagan neighbors. But can 
any one, however charitably inclined, with the facts well known to 
all before him, say that the teachings of the priests legitimately 
developed, tend to lay the foundation of a progressive civilization ? 
The population of Annam may be called Romanized, we cannot say 
Christianized. But in what are they superior to the heathen ? 
Contrast them with the Karens of Burmah, who, though poor, have 
their own schools and contribute annually four thousand dollars for 
the support of the Gospel and who send their own preachers to the 
regions beyond. We would conceal nothing that has been done by 
the Romanists nor in any wise pervert facts. ‘Their industrial 
schools are worthy of praise. Fine buildings adorn most of the large 
cities of the Empire. Many of the priests have exhibited remarkable 
constancy in danger and persecution. Orie of their own writers 
says, “If our European priests would conduct themselves with less 
ostentation and accommodate their manners to all ranks of society, 
the number of converts would be immensely increased. The diffu- 
sjon of our holy religion in these parts has been almost entirely 
owing to the catechists and to other Christians or to the distribu- 
tion of books in the Chinese language.” It is common to draw an 
unfayorable comparison between Romish and Protestant mission- 
aries, showing the greater self-denial of the former. To be sure 
they live, at present, more in the interior than Protestants do, and 
return less often to their native land; but Romish priests are not 
supposed to know anything about native land, or home, or friends. 
By their vows they lose their identity, changing their name, and 
from their youth are educated to know nothing but the Church and 
her prosperity. The domestic side of their nature has been, or is 
supposed to be, crushed out and can make no demands for itself. 
The residences of the priests are plainly furnished, indicating, by no 
means an unusual economy, but rather the absence of the judgment, 
taste and deft fingers of the gentler sex. We have never yet seen 
a priest whose appearance indicated nightly flagellations or whose 
penances impeded a good digestion. 

2nd. What lessons can be learned from the history of Catholic 
Missions in China? The danger of compromise with heathen rites 
and ceremonies is made-very clear. Rucct and others of more recent 
times go so far as toallow Buddhist emblems to be put on Christian 
gravestones. In the cemetery near Peking these pagan emblems 
can be seen on Ricci’s owr tablet as well as upon the tablets of 
those who recently have died. Although the Pope decided against 
Ricci and his co-laborers, and as a result certain changes were made, 
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yet enough heathenism has been left in the shape of images, foreign 
candles, processions, Chinese demigods turned into Romish saints, to 
nullify any truth which may be communicated. The Sabbath can be 
distinguished from no other day in the week only by the fact of 
attendance at church service, after which secular occupations may be 
resumed as usual. Again, the evil is apparent of endeavoring to 
convert the Chinese to a Church rather than to Christ. That this is 
a real danger is shown by a writer on Romanism who says, “ ‘The 
experience of the priests has shown that however numerous or 
zealous their converts may be, the presence of European pastors and 
overseers is indispensable to their spiritual prosperity.” What 300 
years of Protestant labor will develope in China, no one can predict, 
but if after three centuries of effort by precept and example, a con- 
gregation or community can not stand alone, when can it do so? 
Protestants may well learn to beware of human artifices to attract ; 
and emphasize what is better than rapidity of increase, namely 
permanence of impression. Such discipleship to Christ, such spiri- 
tual and social regeneration should result from Christian teaching, 
that Christianity shall not remain a foreign importation, but shall 
become native to the soil in which it is planted, producing its own 
institutions and traditions. Dr Curistiies has this sage remark, 
“That we be on our guard not to Europeanize the native disciples 
lest we isolate them from the great mass of their countrymen.” 
Men should be converted, not to this ism or to that, to this Church 
or that teacher, but to Christ as a living Head. Three hundred 
years of such {instruction and discipline should give to China 
a Church, however large or small, at least independent and 
aggressive. 

3rd. What should be the attitude of Protestants towards 
Romanists? It certainly cannot be one of mutual fellowship. Let 
us first consider their attitude toward Protestants. This is seen, 
in part, by the issue of a proclamation in 1846 by Lupovic, 
Bishop of Shanghai warning the faithful against reading Protes- 
tant books. A few quotations from this unique production will 
indieate the general spirit of Romanism, which is not confined to 
China alone. The Bishop writes:—‘In the beginning our Lord 
Jesus Christ himself established the Church, a most righteous and 
perfect Church, one only and not two Churches. He then gave 
power to the chief of his disciples, Holy Peter, to receive and pass 
on the succession, saying ‘I have prayed for thee that God would 
forever preserve thy faith.’ Therefore his successors have handed 
down no other faith, and the faithful everywhere all follow the 
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commands of the Supreme Pontiff, on which account all who heartily 
unite with the Pope are one; but such as do not give heed to 
the injunctions of the Supreme Pope are heretics.” He then pro- 
hibits in strong terms any Romanist from reading these dangerous 
books, saying “‘ But the heretical books of which we have just spoken 
are of one and the same class with corrupt and obscene writings ; 
and a friend to religion must in no wise either receive them for 
personal use or hold them in possession, because all corrupt and 
obscene works are of the Devil and both the distributors and 
recipients of these works are without doubt the children of the 
Devil, and all such will inevitably go down to hell.” The above 
quotations embrace only a small portion of this remarkable effusion. 
The spirit of the Inquisition is apparent in every line. The same 
Bishop was not above circulating the stale slander that Protestantism 
began with the withdrawal of Henry vin. from Rome because the 
Pope would not grant him a decree of divorce. The most ignorant 
Romanist, however little he may know of the tenets of the Church, yet 
is acquainted with the above fact, and also that Protestants are 
divided into many little sects with no approach to unity. The 
writer was once accosted by a priest while strolling outside the walls 
of the city of Pao-ting fu (f% % fF) who began the conversation 
by asking why we came to China. On informing him, he again 
asked if we did not know that this province belonged to them, the 
Romanists? He was told that there were a few at least in the 
Province who had not heard of Rome or her teachings, or even of the 
Lord of Heaven, and it was these we were desirous of instructing. 
Other questions were asked concering the ‘little sect” to which we 
belonged, but to the question addressed to him as to which Romish 
Order he belonged no reply was given. Adverting to the divisions 
between Protestants, we mentioned that the history of Romanism in 
China did not show perfect harmony among the Orders in his 
Church, which are as much “sects” as the different branches of 
Protestantism. Jesuit, Dominicans Franciscans and other Orders 
have developed mutual hatreds and attacked each other with a 
ferocity which history, we think, does not reveal among Protestants. 
No topic was touched except such as he introduced and yet through 
the whole conversation, there was an ill-disguised contempt for 
those who differed in religious opinions from himself. 

In the same line of argument is a small pamphlet “ printed by 
authority” at Shanghai, without name of author or date of composi- 
tion, entitled Sixty Nuts to Crack, or Sixty Assertions of Protestants 
refuted and condemned by clear and cxpress texts from their own Bible.” 
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The author divides all men into Romanists and Rationalists. Not 
to follow the Pope and all the rites of the Church is to reject 
Scripture and become a Rationalist. It would not be worth while 
to notice this pamphlet at this time, only as it seems to illustrate 
the spirit of Romanism in China. 

Though this may be the spirit of Romanism, shown even to the 
extent of refusing to sell their books to Protestants, yet we think 
the Protestant attitude should be one entirely different. Nothing 
permanent has ever been gained by bitter controversy or bloody per- 
secution. The blood of Sir Tuomas More “the foremost Englishman 
of his age,” still stains the pages of Protestant history in England. 
It is not probable that the Pope will again endeavor to exterminate 
Protestantism with fire and sword, as in the days of WiLLIAM THE 
Sitent. Perhaps hired assassins will never again have state autho- 
rity to destroy the noblest spirits of the age in the name of religion. 
But that Romanism and Prostestantism must some day come 
face to face and struggle for the supremacy we believe to be as true 
of this old world as it is of the new. So long as secular weapons 
are not used, the victory must decide for the party which manifests 
most perfectly the spirit of the Master. The Chinese are not slow 
to draw distinctions based upon our professions and the teaching of 
the Bible, nor do they hesitate to openly distinguish real friends 
from avowed ones. 

Bunyan represents the Pope as a withered, toothless old man 
sitting at the mouth of a cave cursing the passers-by. This repre- 
sentation would be more appropriate for the nineteenth century. 
Rome is no longer the religious capital of the world. The sceptre 
of secular power has passed from the Pontiff’s hands. The Ency- 
clicals are no longer subjects for state debate and anxiety. The 
friends of the Pope cursed him in making him infallible and show 
their faith in the dogma by leaving the infallible one to his fate. 
His threat to leave Rome, if executed, would be the confession of 
defeat. A new era would then begin for the oppressed millions of 
continental Europe and hope would illumine their future. The 
nineteenth century, which then being the ending of the old would 
also be the beginning of the new dispensation, for its missionary 


record is already more marvellous than that of any century in 
history. 
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Is MORPHIA VOLATILIZABLE? 
By Dr. DupGron. 

T the late annual meeting of the Anti-opium Society in London, 
the Secretary read a letter from Sir Groree Brrpwoop acknow- 
ledging his error in supposing that morphia was not smokable 
because not volatilizable. It was upon this supposed property 
that he based his strong assertion of the absolutely harmless nature 
of the vice. Until the analysis of Professer Arrrienp, Sir GrorGe 
Birpvwoop had vehemently doubted that morphia could be smoked. 
He not only gave permission for his letter of retraction to be 
publicly read, but at the same time promised to do further penance 
by communicating the results of Prof. Arrrretp’s experiments to 
the Times. The analysis for morphia was made from half of a 
wooden stem of an opium pipe brought from China. The pitch-hke 
incrustation on its inner surface was the substance tested. It was 
said to be from the mouth-piece end of the stem. The incrustation 
resembled in appearance the hard pitch-like deposits commonly 
occurring in tubes carrying the smoke of substances undergoing par- 
tial combustion and partial distillation and was about the thickness of 
a shilling. The incrustation consisted of black resens rendering the 
operations for the extraction of any active principle of opium tedious 
and troublesome. A substance was, however, finally isolated, 
having all the characters of the chief narcotic principle of opium, that 
is of morphia. It was in fact morphia.” Such was Prof. Arrrre.p’s 
report. Prof. Jamarr, of Owen’s College, Manchester, likewise re- 
ported that from his investigations he was enabled to say in the 
most positive manner that in opium smoking there is unquestionably, 
an introduction not only of the products of decomposition of 
morphia, but actually of morphia itself, into the smoker’s organism, 
and that opium-smoking is, as has been generally supposed, but one 
form of the opium habit. Dr. Kane, of New York, also sends a letter 
to the Anti-opium Society in which he says that a final and conclusive 
proof of the volatilization of the active alkaloid of opium in smoking 
the drug is the fact that the fluid secretion of opium-smokers con- 
tains morphia in quantity sufficient to readily yield to the commonest 
tests, and he adds the further proof that the painful and distressing 
symptoms of abstinence from the pipe, yield with the utmost readi- 
ness and completeness to small doses of morphia, i.e. doses about 
equivalent to the quantity estimated to be in the system by the 
quantity found in the secretion. He calculates the amount entering 
the system by the amount in the twenty-four hours’ secretion. This 
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he has proved and :re-proved repeatedly. He likewise states that 
Revem, a French chemist (quoted by Guster in “ Principles of 
Therapeutics,” p. 107, found that the smoke of opium when used in 
a Chinese opium-pipe ‘contains almost all the alkaloids of opium 
and especially a great deal of morphine.” Dr. Kane also refers to 
Dr. ARAMAND’S use.of the opium pipe for the alleviation of pulmonary 
affections (quoted by Gunter) and his own experiments with the 
same agent in various diseases, and the experiments of REGINALD 
‘THomPson with opium cigarettes, as also the observations of MApIGaNn 
on laudanumized tobacco, all of which prove conclusively that 
morphia does enter the system in the opium smoke through the 
lungs and acts on the system and is eliminated as such in the fluid 
secretion. 

But after all is it quite certain that morphia is volatilizable ? 
Hitherto we have been taught to regard it as not volatilizable. 
[s it necessary to be volatilizable to make opium-smoking injurious? 
Does opium contain no other deleterious substances? Is morphia 
alone the one injurious ingredient in opium? Could morphia be 
extracted from the opium and the opium yet satisfy the smoker’s 
craving? In other words does the habit which requires daily satis- 
faction depend upon the presence of the morphia, and is the yin or 
craving formed by this substance and this alone? That morphia 
will satisfy if administered by the mouth we know, as witness the 
morphia powders and pills of some of the Shanghai druggists which 
meet with a ready sale. Are the empyreumatic products of opium, 
the result of the combustion and the natural volatile oil which it 
contains, not sufficient to account for all the effects of opium smok- 
ing? But does the presence of the morphia in the crust in the opium 
pipe or ashes really prove that morphia is volatilizable? Is the 
morphia not decomposed in the combustion? Or if volatilizable is it 
not probable that it is all or very nearly all inhaled by the smoker, 
who draws it in in a series of peculiarly rapid and unbroken whifis, 
much like vigorous snuffing when applied to odours? We are not 
told that the smoke has yet been analysed, for the presence of mor- 
phia here would be conclusive. It is to be observed also, and this 
is an all-important point and one which has been quite overlooked 
in the experiments, that at least 30% of the prepared extract runs 
into the pipe head in a liquid state during combustion and is not at 
all consumed, inhaled or decomposed, by the first burning. It is 
this which makes the ashes of the first burning so strong and valua- 
ble and which alone are able to satisfy the habit of the confirmed 
victims. And to make an extract of the desired strength for ordinary 
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smokers, preparers of the drug find it necessary to mix ina certain 
proportion of ashes. It is extremely doubtful whether there is any 
prepared extract sold now which is not so manufactured. I do not 
speak of privately prepared drug—the practice here will be guided 
by the smoker’s views and purse. A habit formed and requiring 
to be satisfied by ashes is looked upon with some dread. 

We have still our grave doubts about the volatilizability of 
morphia, and the whole subject demands the fullest investigation. 
To avoid all error a pure specimen of opium, one Indian and one 
native Chinese, should be taken, dried to the necessary inspissation, 
carefully weighed, smoked in a clean pipe, the smoke passed into a 
receiving vessel, where it could be condensed and afterwards ex- 
amined by the tests for morphia. The same process should be gone 
through with the ashes—those in the pipe head and the incrustations 
along the shank of the pipe. It is to be observed also that East 
Indian opium as compared with Turkey opium used in Europe 
contains but a small percentage of morphia. It does not pay 
European manufacturers of morphia to import Hast Indian opium. 
The native Chinese opium, with which the Indian drug is now so 
largely adulterated, is still poorer in morphia. In the Western, and 
to a large extent also in the Northern, half of the Empire the native 
is exclusively smoked. 

In regard to the richne’s of morphia, the various kinds stand as 
follows :—The opium of Asia Minor is equal to that of Europe, yield- 
ing about 15 per cent of morphine. Egyptian opium has usually 
been found very much weaker in morphine than good Smyrna. 
Persian opium appears extremely variable, in consequence of the 
practice of combining it with sugar and other substances. It is, how- 
ever, sometimes very good and does not fall very far short of Turkey 
opium. Kast Indian opium is remarkable for its low percentage 
of morphine. The long period 





always three to four weeks—during 
which the juice remains in a wet state is supposed to exercise a 
destructive action on its constituents. The Bengal opium is manu- 
factured so as to contain 30 per cent of water. Turkey opium does 
not lose more than about 124 per cent in drying previous to 
pulverization and for other pharmaceutical purposes. According to 
EatweEL, Benares opium only yielded between 2 and 3 per cent of 
morphia. With regard to the percentage of morphine in Chinese 
opium calculated on the dry drug, the opium examiner to the Benares 
opium agency, Mr. SHerrarp, gives for Szechuen opium, 2:2 ; Kwei- 
chow, 2°5; Yunnan, 4°1; Kansuh, 5:1 per cent. Dr. Eatwett obtained 
in 1852 from dry Szechuen opium, 3°3, and from Kweichow opium 
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61 per cent. Dr. Jameson of Shanghai has examined a sample of 
Chinese opium and he found nearly 7:2 per cent of morphine calcula- 
ted on the dry drug. It is to be observed therefore here that the 
drugs prized by the Chinese for smoking are not rich in morphine. 
What they desideraté is the degree of solubility and peculiarities 
of aroma. Nor do we speak here of the very serious adulteration 
with other than opiate substances amounting in many cases to from 
30 to 50 percent. Nor do we take note either of the varying degrees 
of inhalation, the deep and prolonged and the rapid and shallow. 
These are questions which affect the degree of innocuousness of 
the drug in relation to the amount and manner of consumption, not 
the presence, or absence, or relative amount of morphine. 

We fully admit the ability of the experimenters quoted above 
in favour of the volatilizability of morphine. Sir G. Brrpwoop 
himself acknowledges Prof. Arrriep’s analysis as unimpeachable. 
To him, he tells us, he should send his own specimens which he is 
having collected in the far East, and he frankly and promptly con- 
gratulates the Anti-opium Society on the result. He says “it scores 
heavily for them and was a compelete surprise to him.” This newly 
discovered fact (if such it be) has overturned his life’s experience 
and observation and that of his confreres in India. We are not 
aware whether or not he has yet published his conversion or re- 
,tractation in the Times. From the limited scope for investigation 
the admitted difficulties surrounding the subject, the not altogether 
satisfactory piece of opium pipe—although stated to be “from the 
mouth-piece end of the stem,”—we should rejoice to set Prof. ATTFIELD 
re-investigating the subject. In regard to Prof. Gamexe’s statements, 
we should like a detailed account of his positive proofs that morphia, 





and not the products of decomposition only are introduced in opium 
smoking into the smoker’s organism. Dr. Kane’s statements are 
more to the point. If morphia exist in the fluid secretion of the 
smoker in such quantity as to yield to the commonest tests, then 
this point ought to be easily] cleared up. We do not however lay 
much stress on the further proof that the administration of morphia 
removed the distressing and painful symptoms arising from 
abstinence from the pipe. ‘This might occur without necessarily 
supposing the introduction of morphia, qua morphia, into the system 
through the act of smoking. Dr. Kane had lately a number of 
American smokers under treatment—the vice seems to be progress- 
ing rapidly in the States, so much so that the New York State 
Legislature has been obliged to pass a law making opium-smoking, 
or the keeping of an opium-smoking place, a misdemeanour, punish- 
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able by a fine of $500—and in every case he clearly demonstrated 
the presence of morphia in the fluid secretion. This statement 
therefore seems quite conclusive. In his reasoning backwards from 
‘the amount found in twenty-four hours’ secretion to the amount 
administered, he speaks of the drug as taken by the mouth or sub- 
cutaneously. We wish he had been more explicit and stated 
whether in speaking of its administration by the mouth he still 
meant smoking, (which is the inference) and not eating. It is 
natural that when administered by the mouth or skin, it should 
appear in the secretions, and it is also not improbable when inhaled 
by the lungs and brought into intimate contact with the blood in 
the air passages, its effects should be similar in the secretions, as its 
other effects throughout the system are analagous to those when 
taken by the mouth or skin; but of this I have no personal expe- 
rience. From the different modes adopted in smoking already refer- 
red to, and from the comparatively innocuous effects which for a time 
at least in a large number of cases it produces, very little morphia 
or rather very little of the injurious ingredients of opium are 
introduced into the system. 

Sir Georce Brrpwoop bases his view of the absolute innocuous- 
ness of opium-smoking on Sir Rover Craistison’s statement that none 
of the active principles of opium are volatilizable. In opposition 
to this view Prof Arrrrenp writes thus in the Times of 5rd February, 
1882 :—“ Two facts must be borne in mind. First, active vegetable 
principles, such as those of opium, in being heated, yield vapour 
having, in most Cases, the Chief prope rties of the original principle i a i 
Secondly, a substance only maintained in vapour at a high tempera- 
ture when alone, may be carried a considerable distance in a current of 
quite cool smoke.’ In the words italicised, Sir Grorae Brrpwoop 
thinks there is indicated the correct scientific explanation of any 
narcotic effect opium-smokiny may have. Dr. Brrowoop, however, 
judging from his own experience and that of others known personally 
to him, has come to the conclusion that it has no real narcotic effect 
and he has accepted Curistison’s statement of the non-volataliz- 
ability of the active principles of opium as the explanation of the 
non-narcotic effect. He concludes that nothing passes from the 
deflagrating chandoo pill into the lungs but the volatile resinous 
constituent of opium, and thus he explains how these empyreumatic 
vapours protect the mucous surfaces of air passages and check 
suppuration when consumption has once set in. He thinks the bad 
name given to opium to be derived from the refuse of the opium pipe 


which is mixed with hemp, tobacco and nux vomica and sold to the 
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poorer smokers. But even in respect of this, he doubts whether any- 
thing but harmless smokes passes into the lungs. “The cachectic 
appearance of the Chinese is owing to the general debauched habits 
of the lower outcast population of the cities of China.” But the 
well-to-do confirmed smokers who smoke all day and night at home 
and who never smoke anything but the first extract, suffer in like 
manner. ‘There must, therefore, be something in the opium itself 
over and above any accidental circumstances. 

Dr. Porter Smrru, late of Hankow, says “The burning of the 
extract of opium in an incomplete fashion, as is carefully practised 
by the Chinese, yields a smoke containing sundry incomprehensible 
empyreumatic compounds unknown to the chemist, but producing 
by absorption into the pulmonary vessels a stimulant or some 
perfectly indescribable effect unknown to all but the actual 
smoker.” 

Dr. Locxnarr formerly of China, supposes that the insoluble 
part of the opium contained more than half the narcotic power, and 
that the Chinese were extravagant in throwing this away. 

Dr. Tuupicum states that the experiments of DescHarmes and 
Bewarp shew that in opium smoking a portion of the morphia is 
volatilised undecomposed (but how little is contained in East Indiaw 
I have already pointed out) and therefore an interesting therapeuti- 
cal problem has been solved. Here antagonistic ground is taken up 
to that supported by Sir Grorcr Birpwoop, and both views are 
published as appendices in Mr. Brereron’s Truth about opium! Dr. T. 
says the insoluble part of the opium in preparing the extract is almo st 
inert and valueless. In this respect he differs therefore from Dr. 
Locxuart. Hesaysthat Suacue gives 40 p.c. asthe maximum amount 
of insoluble residue in testing opium for it pharmaceutical value. It 
contains of the bases all the narcotine and a little morphia. Here 
then—of the small amount of morphia contained—a little is lost, with 
all the narcotine, which is insoluble in water. The presence of unde- 
composed morphiain opium-smoke is to be proved by passing the 
vapour through an absorbing medium and condensing the solution. 
and applying the well-known tests. 

Dr. Heapianp, in his Action of Medicines, tells us that opium 
contains other substances which have the same action as morphia. 
Codeia is such a principle, but said to be ten times weaker. 
Narcotine, which has been found by some to be simply a tonic like 
quinine and by others as a powerful narcotic, contains about half 
its weight of opium, a new alkaloid, which acts upon the system in 
the same manner as morphia. The volatile oil of opium which is 
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isolated with difficulty, appears to be narcotic. Although morphia 
is doubtless the chief active principle of opium, nevertheless it can 
hardly be the only one. Morphia is about four times as strong as 
opium and yet does not form one eight part even of the best 
specimens. Smyrna opium, so rich in morphia, contains, according to 
the analysis of Munper, about 11 of morphia in 100 parts, 7 of 
narcotine, 1 of codeia, 6 of narceine, and 4 of resin. We must look 
somewhere, as Dr. HeapLanp remarks, for active elements equal at 
least in weight to the amount of morphia, before we can satis- 
factorily account for the effect of the drug. The narcotic element 
of the drug, according to our present researches, may be enumerated 
as follows with some approach to correctness :— 


Morphia. ...... .... 12 per cent. 
OC 6a as os 8 @ & 
Narcotic volatile oil.... 2 ,, ,, 
Narcotic resm. ... «... 4 55 9 


The same author states that morphia is not volatile, so the smoke of 
burning opium cannot contain it, but it contains a volatile oil which 
is natural to the drug and an empyreumatic oil resulting from the 
combustion of the morphia, narcotine, etc. Thus its action is in 
nowise to be compared with that of opium taken into the stomach 
in its original form. 

Dr. Sir Rozert Caristison says morphia is very little soluble in 
water. It melts at a gentle heat, a stronger heat reddens it, then 
chars the fused mass, white fumes of a peculiar odour are disengaged, 
and at last the mass kindles and burns brightly. Morphia being 
nearly insoluble in its solid state it has little effect. When dissolved 
in alcohol for example, it excites the same symptoms as opium. 
Hence the danger, in cases of opium-poisoning, where persons resort 
to alcoholic drinks afterwards. Codeia is a soluble narcotine insoluble 
in water. In the preparation of the watery extract, the active 
principle, morphia forms with the resinoid matter of the drug, 
a compound nearly insoluble in all ordinary menstrua. If correct, this 
is a most important observation. Opium, he says, is known to be decom- 
posed by such a heat as is necessary in the process of smoking a pipe, 
neither are any of its active principles volatilizable, and he adds, 
several of my pupils have tried the process with a Chinese pipe and 
Chinese extract, but experienced no other effects then severe head- 
ache and sickness. On account of the insolubility of morphia its 
intensely bitter taste is slowly developed. Boiling weter dissolves 
only a 500th of its weight of it, and on cooling, deposits it almost 
entirely in minute spiculae. It fuses at a temperature somewhat 
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over 250°, and at a still higher heat it is destroyed with the 
disengagement of smokey vapours having a peculiar odour like that 
of truffles. 

TayYLor says, the poisonous salt of opium, meconate of morphia, 
is soluble in water. Extract of opium may be regarded as a pure 
form-of the drug. It contains a larger proportion of the poisonous 
alkaloid morphia. Morphia is scarcely soluble in cold water, 
requiring 1000 parts to dissolve it; it is soluble in 100 parts of 
boiling water. Meconic acid serves to render morphia soluble in 
water and other menstrua. It is dissolved by 125 parts of cold 
water ; it is much more soluble in boiling waiter, but is in great part 
precipitated on cooling. 

Dr. Boyte says that in the preparation of laudanum some 
morphia is contained in the residuum and has been separated by Dr° 
Parerra. Mr. Haven used to make a substitute for liquor opii 
sedatives by macerating the lees with tartaric acid. M. Marmm, by 
fermenting the lees with sugar, obtained an extract possessed of 
narcotic properties. The Chinese at the present day rub up 
their opium ashes with treacle and re-smoke it. Water, either 
tepid gr warm, dissolves about two-thirds of good opium and forms 
a solution of most of its active principles. Rectified spirit takes up 
four-fifths of the whole mass including all the active properties of 
opium. In the watery extract, the parts soluble in water with a little 
of the resin are taken up, and the insoluble with some active princi- 
ples areleft behind. The brown acid extractive is a mixture of 
several substances, perhaps the result of some changes which have 
taken place. It is supposed to possess some of the narcotic pro- 
perties of opium. Meconic acid is soluble in water, and when this 
solution is boiled it is decomposed into carbonic acid and metame- 
sonic acid. The proportion of meconic acid is differently estimated, 
the Garde Patna abounding, it is said, in this substance. The 
proportion in which the several crystalline principles of opium 
exist, seems to vary in different kinds of opium. This is an impor- 
tant practical subject in relation to the widely different actions 
possessed by the several principles on the animal body. The 
morphine in opium is combined with meconic acid and is therefore 
easily soluble in water. There are exceptional cases in which it is 
asserted that water does not take up the whole amount of morphine. 
Meconic acid is itself inert. 

Such is the evidence we have been able to collect regarding this 
subject. The question is not free from difficulty, but we hope analysis 
will soon set this vexed question at rest. . 
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Cartespondence. 





Anti-Opium Prayer Union. 
Mr. Epiror— 

I wish to call the attention of the readers of the Recorder to 
the accompanying statement of the formation in London of an 
* Anti-Opium Prayer Union.” I feel assured that all the mission- 
aries in China, who are so fully acquainted with the evils of the use 
of opium and the demoralizing influence thereof in China, will hail 
with thanksgiving the formation of a union to pray for its removal. 
An English newspaper in referring to the matter says:— “We 
welcome the formation of. an Anti-Opium Prayer Union. From 
the circular sent to us we extract the following :—‘ The injustice 
of our opium trade with China is no new subject. So long ago as 
1842, the Earl of Shaftesbury (then Lord Ashley) called the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons to it. Since then forty years have 
passed away, and, though there have not been wanting able men to 
protest against it, the trade still continues. How shall we account 
for this failure? Is not one great cause to be found in the want of 
earnest united prayer for the abolition of the trade? ‘ We have 
not, because we ask not.” Each year makes the need more press- 
ing, and the wrong more irreparable. Year by year the deadly drug 
is poisoning the very life-blood of the Chinese nation. Year by year 
those same Chinese are emigrating to other lands, and spreading the 
plague as they go. In Australia, in California, and even in the 
very heart of London, these festering spots are to be found. Year 
by year England becomes more deeply involved in the trade, and 
year by year it is more difficult for her to extricate herself from the 
web of her own weaving. Year by year it becomes more likely that 
the Chinese will, in self-defence, develop the home-growth of opium, 
and cut us ont of the market, thereby forever depriving us of 
the opportunity of doing an act of common justice in abandon- 
ing the traffic. It is with a view to meet in some measure the need 
for prayer felt by many who are interested in the cause, that the 
“Anti-Opium Prayer Union” has been formed. Members agree to 
remember the subject in prayer at least once a week (on Thursdays), 
and to seek to interest others in the cause. The need for prayer 
seems to be twofold: (1) Prayer for the abolition of the trade. (2) 
Prayer for God’s blessing on the great work of arousing the public 
conscience. Those who wish to become members will receive a card 
of membership on sending their name and address to the Secretary 
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of the “Anti-Opium Prayer Union,” 312, Camden Road, London, 
N. ‘The Secretary will also be glad to supply further information 
about the opium trade to any who desire it.’ ” 

It is not necessary to inquire now whether the efforts hitherto 
made to arrest this evil have failed because of the absence of earnest 
prayer to Almighty God to bless the efforts put forth or not. ‘This 
we do know that evils from the growth and consumption of opium 
are so great that they are beyond the power of human wisdom and 
power to remove. The interests of this great trade are so wide- 
spread and so mixed up with the commercial and financial measures 
of two great kingdoms that they are beyond removal by the counsels 
and wisdom of statesmen. ‘‘Man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity.” Our God is he who doeth wondrous things. ‘What human 
wisdom and device cannot effect he can easily effect. He says “ call 
upon me in the day of trouble and J will hear.’ Let the whole 
body of missionaries, with one heart and mind join this Prayer 
Union to pray for the removal of the growth and consumption 
of opium. Let us not only ourselves join with those in England 
who thus pray on every Thursday; but let us state the matter to 
the native churches and secure the whole body of native Christians 
to join in this concert of prayer. Let the matter be published in 
every Chinese paper that the attention of all may be called to it. 
In answer to prayer it may please God to use the existifg plans 
and means for its removal. Or in his wonder-working power 
he can easily call into existence other instrumentalities which he 
can make efficacious. It is our privilege and duty to pray and 
trust God to accomplish his own holy and good purposes. 

I hope some one at every station will be at the trouble to 
forward the names of all who wish to have a card, that cards may 
be sent to them. And perhaps the missionaries in Shanghai would 
take immediate steps to get out a card in Chinese to be circulated 
among the Chinese Christians. A Missionary. 


Notices. of Recent Publications. 
Mr. Epiror— 

I have had it in my mind for a long time, to write to you some 
thoughts in reference to one part of the Recorder, which is of special 
interest to many of us: I refer to the notices of books. There 
appears to be two prevailing modes of noticing books. One-of these 
is to give the title of the book and to use it as the opportunity of 
discussing the subject referred to in the book, without presenting 
any clear statement of the views presented by the author of the 
book, or the reasons which he presents to sustain them. Or, some. 
times, the conclusions of the author are discussed and controverted 
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‘ 
book takes it for granted that the reader has either read the book, or 
has it in his possession to refer to. This manner, of course, has its 
advantages. It gives the writer the opportunity of stating the 
objections to the views of the author and of presenting a different 
view of the subject. This will help the author to see wherein his 
views have not been clearly presented and wherein they may be 
regarded as erroneous in fact, or in the reasons which he has given 
to sustain them. It is also adapted to help the readers to form an 


opinion of the merits of the work, or to guard them against 
its errors. 


without having previously stated them. This method of noticing a 


The other plan of noticing books is so to notice them as to 
give those who have not seen the books a correct idea of what are 
the contents of the works; and how the authors have carried out 
their purpose in writing them. This method has special advantages 
for missionaries. Most of us are so situated that we have not the 
opportunity of seeing new books as they come out. We may see 
the names of them in newspapers. The names may attract our 
attention. The book may be on a subject in which we are interested 
and concerning which we may wish information. But merely from 
the title of the book we cannot tell in what way the author has 
treated the subject; we cannot know what views he has advocated 
or controverted. In these circumstances, the great desideratim 
to many of us is to know what points the author has discussed in any 
book and with what ability he has done his work. When the con- 
tents of the books are stated in detail we can see at once if the 
particular matter in regard to which we wish information is referred 
to or not, and when some one in whose judgment we can rely states 
that the writer has presented a fair and able discussion of a subject 
we can at once select the books that we wish to purchase. For 
myself I have often been disappointed in 


sending for a book, the 
title of which led me to suppose it would 


give me information on 
a subject I was investigating. But when it-arrived I found the 
author had treated the subject in an entirely different manner from 
what I had expected he would, and hence I found nothing in it on 
the point I was seeking after. For these reasons many of the 
readers of the Recorder wish that the notices of new books would 
give us clear and correct statements of what subjects are discussed 
in the books and the ability of the discussion, rather than give any 
statement of the views of the writer of the notice. We wish to know 
what the book says. In behalf of myself and of those who think 
with me I state my wishes that you may be able to meet our wishes 


and give us the information that we need. A Missionary: 
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ty Mes. 





Births, Marriages & Deaths, 


BIRTHS. 

At Hangchow, on January 8rd, the 
wife of Ven. Archdeacon Mou te, C. 
M. S., of a son. 

Ar Hongkong, on January 8th, the 
wife of Rev. R. Ort, Basel Mission, 
of a son. 

Ar Soochow, on January 28rd, the 
wife of Rev. G. F. Fircu, American 
Presbyterian Mission, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Singapore, on November 22nd, 
1882, by the Rev. W. ArrKEN, the 
Rev. J. A. B. Cook, English Pres- 
byterian Mission, Singapore, to Miss 
Henry. 

At Union Church, Hongkong, on 
November 27th, 1882, by the Rev. 
J. Colville, the Rev. Joun Watson, 
M.A., English Presbyterian Mission, 
Amoy, to Miss J. B. Huu. 

Ar Union Church, Hongkong, on 
November 27th, 1882, by the Rev. | 
J. Colville, the Rev. W. Rimpetu, 
M.A., M.B., of English Presbyterian 
Mission, Swatow, to Miss F. Spark. 

At Union Chapel, Hongkong, on 
November 27th, 1882, by the Rev. 
J. Colville, Peter Anperson, L.R. 
C.S. & P., Ed., English Presbyte- 
rian Mission, Tai-wan fu, to Miss J. 
GakDINER. 

At the British Consulate, Chinkiang, 
on January 5th, 1883, by the Rev. 
Marcus L. Taft, Rev. Rost. E. 
Axssey and Mrs. Loutse 8S. WHITING, 
Am. Presbyterian Mission, Nanking. 

At St. John’s College, Shanghai, on 
January 27th, by the Rev. Y. K. Yen, 
the Rev. F. R. Graves to Miss J. H. 
Roserts, Am. Episcopal Mission, 
Wu-chang. 

DEATHS. 

At Amoy, on October 13th, 1882, 
IsABELLA PrimrosE (Rosie) daughter 
of Rev. Robt. Gordon, English Pres- 
byterian Mission, Amoy, aged 4 
years. 

At Tientsin, on December 22nd, 1882, 
son of Rev. W. H. Shaw, aged about 
six months. 


Ar Hangchow, on January 4th, 1888, 
Crcit WiGRAM, infant son of Ven. 
Archdeacon and Mrs. Moule, C.M.S. 


saceaccic 
ARnIVALS.—Per str. Oxus, on Janu- 
ary 7th, from Europe, Rev. and 
Mrs. Jackson, China Inland Mis- 
sion, Kiukiang. 

At Hongkong, per str. Amazone 
on January 15th, from Europe, the 
Rev. Immanuel Geneehr, Rhenish 
Mission, Hongkong. 

At Shanghai, per str. Amazone, 
on January 21st, from Europe, Rev. 
F. James, Nnglish Baptist Mission, 
Chefoo. 

At Hongkong, per str. Hesperia, 
on January 23rd, Rev. T. and Mrs. 
Hartmann and child, to take charge 
of the Berlin Foundling Hospital; 
and Miss Anna Schnaebeli, 
same Institution. 

At Amoy, in January, Rev. W. R- 
Thompson, M.A., and wife, English 
Presbyterian Mission, Tai-wan foo. 
Formosa; Miss G. Meclagan, Eng- 
lish Presbyterian Mission, Amoy. 

At Shanghai, per str. Hiroshima 
Maru, on February 10th, from 
United States, Rev. J.S. Johnson, 
Southern Presbyterian Mission. 


| 
for 


Per str. Gleneagles, on February 
16th, from Europe, Mr. and Mrs. 8. 
Dyer, Mr. F. Hermon, and Mr. F. 
Brown, British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

Per str. Bokhara, on february 
21st, from Europe, Rev. J. C. and 
Mrs. Hoare, C. M. 8., Ningpo. 

*.* 
Departures.—Per str. Mirzapore, on 
January 3rd, for London, Rev.T. and 
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Mrs. Bryson and family, London | 
Mission, Hankow. Home address: | 
21 St. John’s Street, Bedford. | 

Per str. Achilles, on January 2nd, 
for London, Rev. J. S. Fordham, | 
Wesleyan Mission, Hankow. | 

Per str. tome, on January 17th, 
for London, Rev. C. B. Nash, C.M. | 
S., Hangchow. 

Per str. Ganges, on February 14th, 
for London, Rev. F. R. and Mrs. 
Graves, Am. Episcopal Mission, | 
Wu-chang. 


*,* 

Suanauat.—The thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Central China Mis- | 
sion of the American Presbyterian 
Church north, was held at Shang- 


7th, 29th and 30th. | 


hai on January 2 
Rev. J. H. Judson was elected 
Chairman, and Rev. J. N. Hayes, 
Temporary Clerk. Reports from 
each of the stations occupied by 
this read, which 
showed that a fair amount of pro- 
gress has been made in all depart- 
ments of work. The Churches 
prosperous and some of them 
self-supporting. 


mission were 


are 
are 
The schools both 
boarding and day are successful 
and well filled with pupils. There 
are a few candidates for the minis- 
try. This well 
equipped for the prosecution of its | 
work. Five men have joined it dur- | 
ing the past fifteen months. 

We learn from the Missionary 
Reporter, published by the Board | 
of Managers of the Seventh-day | 
Baptist Missionary Society, U.S:A.,, | 
the first No. of which has just reach- | 


mission is now 





ed us, that Miss Ella F. Swinney, | 
M.D. of Smyrna, Del., has been | 
appointed a Medical Missionary to | 
China. Rev. D. H. Davis has been | 
authorized to establish a boarding- | 
school for boys and girls. | 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


| Dictionary is now ready. 
jit is hardly correct to 


[ January- 


Rev. J. H. Taylor, Director of 
the China Inland Mission, left Che- 
foo for England on February 6th. 

We learn from a correspondent 
that the missionary troubles in Tsi- 
nan fu are as far as ever from being 
settled. ‘The convert who fled to 
Peking in the Spring, and who 
went back a few weeks ago, has 


returned, having received private 


| information of designs upon him. 


We would draw the attention of 
students and others to an advertise- 
ment on our cover announcing that 
the second edition of Dr. Williams’ 

Perhaps 
eall it a 
seeing that it is 
printed from electro- and stereo- 
type plates. But learn that 


some 300 or more pages of the first 


” 


“second edition, 


we 


| printing have been revised by the 


learned author and new plates made. 


In addition, a large number of 


-wrong characters occurring in the 


other plates, have been weeded out 
and the two pages of errata, with a 
few exceptions, corrected. Three 
Krrata and Correc- 
will be found at the end of 


pages of new “ 


tions” 


| the second edition, which the Dr. 


introduces with the following re- 
marks :—‘‘ Since the issue of the first 
edition of this book in 1874, its 


| merits have been fairly discussed, 


its deficiencies pointed out, and 
its errors set forth by several 
friendly critics and scholars. Their 


suggestions will be useful to those 


| who may, by and by, undertake a 


similar work. From their remarks 
the following list has been mostly 
selected, as containing the errors 
most desirable to be corrected. As 
their notices are scattered here and 
there, their intentions in making 
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them will be promoted by bringing | G. W. Painter and 8. Woodbridge 
them together. In respect to the | have been appointed for that place. 


explanation of the construction of | At present they are occupying the 
characters, a reference may be made | China Inland premises kindly lent 
to page xlviii of the Introduction, by that mission. 

where the object is stated; some ws 


* 
| JAPAN.—We learn from theLondon 


| aud China Express that at a re- 


mistakes were made in discriminat- 
ing the component parts, but the 
ye . ; . | cent meeting of the committee of 
main design was to aid beginners the: Cl h Mi ; Soci : 
. . che Church Missionar : 
to remember the leading portions | : sstouary Society in 
ht dlcitaiiienn wathid Cine tn ita London a letter was read from the 
are s, re an to give| ~~ : 
Sa ubililen | Bishop of Ohio, dated November 
* 8 ° 29 31 2 i 
to the dialects given in the Index, 14th, 1882, enclosing resolutions 
Miss A. M. Fielde, of the American | Of @ Commission, appointed by the 
. . . . , ; > 
Baptist Mission at Swatow, has | General Convention of the Protes- 
published a complete list of the tant Episcopal Church of America, 
sounds of all the characters in that | ™ veference to the proposed Japan 
. ° ° 7c 0 ) >i . 
dialect including many variants; | Bishopric. This suggested measure 
_ and Mr. James Acheson, of the | for avoiding any appearance of 
Imperial Customs, has issued an- | conflict or confusion in the juris- 
other list giving the Peking sounds | dictions of the present American 
according to Sir T. F. Wade’s| Bishop at Tokio and of the 
5 ' . , ™ " . - ° ° 
Progressive Course. Al sinologues | proposed English Bishop—in parti- 
will be thankful for these lists. |CUlar, that the American Bishop 
| i . ? i 
A full collection of the vocables in| Should remain at Tokio, and that 


all their etymologies. 








the best defined and leading dialects 
in the empire will farnish accurate 
materials for comparisons and de- 
ductions, which may enable some 
philologist, like Grimm or Whitney, 
to ascertain the genesis of Chinese 
pronunciation, and the laws which 
govern its perplexing changes.” 
The new issue of 750 copies, of 


| the cities of Osaka and Kiyoto 


| be common ground for missionary 
| work of both Churches, no Bishop 
1 


| having residence in those cities. 


| The secretaries were directed to con- 
vey to his Grace the Archbishop of 


| Canterbury the readiness of the com- 
mittee to acquiesce in the proposals 
| of the American Bishop respecting 





1338 pages each, or in all 1,003,500 | the Japan Bishopric. 


* _* 


pages, has been put through the | pyqpANp.—*«A deeply -interest~ 


press with creditable celerity, hav- 
ing only occupied 
days. The work looks well an 
reflects credit on the American 
Presbyterian Mission Press, who are 


the printers and publishers. 
*  * 


* 

Nanxing—The Southern Presby- 
terian Mission have decided to open 
a station at Nanking, and the Revs. 


some eighty 


ing event,” says the Church Mission- 

| ary Intelligencer, “took place at 
Cambridge on December 7th—the 
baptism of a young Japanese study 
ing there, named Wadagaki. He 
was baptized at Trinity Church by 
the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, Principal 
of Ridley Hall, and received the 
Christian name of Nathanael.” 
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Motices of Recent Publications. 


The Origin of Nations. 
Affinities, etc. 
History, Oxford. 


THe author, in his Preface, gives 
the reasons for preparing these 
Essays thus :—‘‘ As attacks on the 
of the 
especially of the earlier books—are 


credibility Bible — more 
now frequently made, not merely on 
scientific, but also upon historical 
grounds, it seemed desirable that 
one whose business it is to make 
himself acquainted with all the as- 
certained facts of Ancient History, 
should state his impressions with 
regard to the bearing of modern 
historical field 
upon the authority of the Scripture 
narrative. Such a statement the 


discoveries in the 


present writer made sixteen years 
ago in to the 
Faith, 


contribution 
Aids to 
up his 
in these words:—‘There is really 


his 
volume entitled, 


when he summed 


not a pretence for saying that recent 
discoveries in the field of history, 
monumental or other, have made 
the acceptance of the Mosaic narra- 
tive in its plain and literal sense 
any more difficult now than in the 
days of Bossuet or Stillingfleet.’ 

In the interval between 1861 and 
1877, much has been written in 
disproof of the above conclusion, 
and it has been the unpleasant 
duty of the present writer to peruse 
the works as they appeared, and 
to weigh the arguments employed 
by them. Of these arguments two 
only seemed to him to require an 
answer, one based itself on the 
supposed historical certainty of a 
settled monarchy having existed 


views’ 





In two parts: on Early Civilizations; on Ethic 
By Georgs Rawlinson, M.A., Camden. Prof. of Ancient 


in Egypt from at least B.c. 5,000— 
a fact, if it were a fact, incompati- 
ble with the chronological notices 
of the Pentateuch. 
more general. 


The other was 
It asserted the very. 
early existence of civilization in 
various parts of the world; and 
assuming the unproved hypothesis 
that man was originally an absolute 
savage, it required our acceptance 
of the belief that some such space 
as a hundred years must have 
lapsed from the first beginnings 
of man to his development into his 
present civilized condition.” 

The Essays on civilization are 
directed to these two lines of reason- 
ing. The author is of the opinion 
that there is no sufficient evidence 
of a settled monarchy in Egypt 
prior to about B.c. 2,500; and he 
has endeavoured to set before the 
public the grounds of his belief 
on this point. He is further of 
the opinion that civilization can 
nowhere be traced back to a date 
anterior to this; and he has sought 
to prove his point by a general 
survey of the ancient civilizations. 
pure 
assumption that the primitive con- 
dition of mankind of 
savagery, he has endeavoured to 
show reasons in favour of the op- 
posite hypothesis, that man’s primi- 


Finally, regarding it as a 


was one 


tive condition was one very remote 
indeed from savagery, and contain- 
ing many of the elements of what 
is now termed civilization. 

The Author has thus clearly stat- 
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ed the object he had in view in 


preparing the essays. He has very 
ably and successfully carried out his 
purpose. All who are interested in 


The China Review. 
Tis number of this well-conducted 
periodical sustains its well-earned 
reputation. The article of greatest 


interest is the first one, which gives 


extracts from the Diary of Tseng | 
How-yeh, China Minister to Eng- | 


land and France, by J. N. Jordan. 
This gives us some insight to the 


subjects that engage the thoughts | 


of Chinese statesmen. The most 
remarkable extract is that headed 
‘** Proposals for the advancement of 
China in her relations with other 
countries.” There are some six 
(1) The necessity of 
contracting a firm alliance 


propositions, 
with 
England for the purpose of repell- 
ing Russian aggression. 
importance of adopting an honest 
policy and manifesting a straight- 
forward course of action, with a view 
to removing feelings of mutual dis- 
trust. (3) The necessity of mak- 
ing use of our leisure moments to 
meet Western scholars, with a view 
to obtaining information from them. 
(4) The advisability of keeping 
ourselves informed of 
and quality of Western mechanical 
appliances, so as to avoid falling, 
victims to fraud in purchasing them. 
(5) The translation of treaties on 
foreign systems of government, with 
a view to the adoption of what may 
be found useful therein. (6) The 
arrangement, in the interests of 
China, of some satisfactory under- 
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(2) The | 


the price | 
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‘pene inquiries will find the work 


very satisfactory. We cordially 


| commend these Essays to any who 


imay have doubts ou these points. 


November and December, 1882. 


| as &@ Consideration of practical ques- 

tions both in inter- 
| course with foreign nations and one 
of internal administration. The 
writer of the propositions takes it 
for granted that the stoppage of the 
| opium trade is for the best interest 
| of China. He also implies that the 


reference to 


hindrance to its stoppage comes 
from the English. He says China 
has never hit upon a fixed or effec- 
tive method of dealing with this 
question. When the matter has 


been pressed with urgency it has 


resulted in a rupture of relation; 
when it has been dealt with leisure- 
ily, it has been gradually allowed to 
Opium being a 
| great staple of their commerce, it is 
not to be expected that British mer- 
chants will willingly sacrifice the 
certainty of present gain for the 
sake of a profitless reputation in the 
future. Western nations simply look 
at it as a question of gain, and if 
England could be induced to substi- 
tute the cultivation of cotton, tea, or 
silk for that of opium, there might 
perhaps be some hope, provided she 
| obtained an equivalent profit by her 
| changing her course of action.” 

| In reference to the above proposi- 
| tions, the minister says, “ Of the 
| above propositions the first, which 
| deals with the relation towards Eng- 
| landand Russia itcannot be accepted 
in its entirety ; and as to the sixth, 


| drop altogether. 


| 





standing with England for stoppage | respecting the suppression of the 
of the opium traffic.” These show | opium trade, ‘there will be difficulty 
a wide range of investigation as well’! in attaining such an immediate and 
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successful solution of the question 
as is there indicated.” 

It is a distressful thought that 
to feel 
expect 
from the sense of justice or benevo- 
lence of Western nations, but that 


Chinese statesmen are made 


that they have nothing to 


the conviction is forced upon them 
by intercourse with Western lands 
that they are influenced in their 
international policy by self interest: 

A very intelligent opinion in 
regard to educational projects is 
expressed under the fifth proposi- 
tion. The writer says:—“‘In my 
humble opinion, however, a nation’s 
prosperity or decay is determined 
by the character and talents of its 
people, and these again are qualities 
which depend in a great measure 
upon the early training imparted 
to its youth. Asin Chinaof old, so 
in Europe at the present time, 
there are preliminary schools to 
which children are sent at an early 
age. We have, it is true, at this 
very time an educational mission 
abroad, but the expense of its main- 
tenance is too great to be continued, 
and the education imparted to a 


hundred youths or so cannot per- 


meate the masses of the people. A 
better plan would be to make trans- 
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| lations of the educational curricu- 

lum used in schools and colleges in 
| the West, and establish schools, 
| first at the Treaty Ports, and then 
the 
people 


gradually all over Empire 


where young might be 
trained upon the system practised 
in olden times with a slight admix- 
ture of foreign methods. ‘The ex- 
pense would be less than that of the 
{ducational Mission, and the ad- 
vantages would be immeasurably 


greater. Education is the basis of 
state administration, and its success 


is essential to the establishment of 





proper Government.” 

These are statesman-like views, 
and all the well-wishers of China 
will hope that they may be soon act- 
ed upon. There are other intelli- 
gent opinions expressed on matters 
of public interest which we would 
gladly transfer to our pages, but we 
must refer our readers to the article 
itself. 

The paper of the Rev. R. Eichler, 
on the Practical Theology of the 
Chinese, is completed in this num- 
ber. The interest continues to the 
end. The other papers of this in- 
teresting number are on a variety 
of subjects and of varied interest. 
We refer our readers to the pages 





of the Review for them. 





The Geography of India. 


under the supervision of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Missionary 
Conference in 1877. All the mis- 
sionaries will rejoice in the appear- 
ance of this volume of the series as 
a valuable assistant in imparting a 


knowledge of the geography of the 


By Rev. R. H. Graves, D.D. 
Tuis is one of the series of school | 
books which is being prepared | 


land of India in schools and to 
| classes of theological students. We 
| commend it warmly for use by all 
| missionaries. lt is on sale at the 
| Mission Press, Shanghai, and at 
| Canton by the author. There are 

two editions of a large, and a smaller 
| size; the smaller size has questions 


| at the end of such chapter. 





